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Fore ward 


Ada Clapham Govan is best known for her popular 1940 book Wings at 
my Window and her letters to the Boston Globe (1932-1964) as “Of Thee I 
Sing.” That book tells the story of her care for the birds in the yard behind 
her house and how that care saved her from physical disability and depres¬ 
sion. Redeemed and Disillusioned offers a prequel to that story, presenting 
detail, through letters written to the Boston Globe s Household Department 
and Confidential Chat columns, about the tragic circumstances that led to 
her depression. If Wings at my Window is ultimately a narrative of restored 
faith, Govan’s letters, written from 1911 to 1918, present a person in spir¬ 
itual turmoil, enmeshed in a supportive community of bereaved mothers 
also trying to make sense of their losses. 

This volume presents Ada Govan’s letters, signed alternately as “Re¬ 
deemed” and “Disillusioned,” as they were published, with minimal edit¬ 
ing, in strict chronological order. For context letters from other members 
of the Globe correspondence community are included. These are printed 
in italics. Explanatory notes are provided when appropriate. This volume 
begins with a series of letters from “Triton P.” to set the stage. 

Readers are advised that this is emotionally taxing material. Thoughts 
about suicide are openly expressed. There is much here to attract the 
social historian, but also much to interest the historian of women’s modes 
of writing. As the editor is an expert in neither field, he invites anyone 
who might encounter this book and find it interesting, to use/reframe this 
material as they see fit. 
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Triton P. 
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January 27, 1911 

Dear Combination No 1—I wish I had seen that doughnut recipe. I wish 
I could also find out what ails my doughnuts. I have tried recipes by the 
dozen and my doughnuts will be as light as a feather when new but when 
cold they are as hard as Pharaoh s heart. I wish some kind reader who 
knows how to make a doughnut that is fine grained and moist will send me 
the recipe. I will be so much obliged. 

Triton P. 


[3] 


March 26, 1911 


Dear Willie and Pigeon s Mama—I read your letter with interest some 
days ago and have watched in vain for an answer from someone else, but 
as no has written you, I will do so. You said you were looking for a health¬ 
ful place for the summer. I live at Winthrop, and I’ll guarantee it is the 
healthiest spot in New England and the best for children, for you can turn 
them out in rompers and they can play all day and it is so safe. There has 
not been a doctor called here this winter, and a resident physician would 
starve. I have one child, a boy 2 years 3 months old, and I let him play 
out from 8 am till 6 pm, with a short nap from 11 o ’clock until 3. He is the 
picture of health and so far has not had a cold this winter. The fare is five 
cents from Boston, with a train every 10 minutes. 

Triton P. 


[4] 


May 14, 1911 


Dear Sisters—I want to say just a word to you who are expecting the big 
bird. I am, myself, and that is why Ifeel for you all, and hope that God 
will be good to you and send you what your heart calls for. I am at pres¬ 
ent suffering with indigestion terribly, so that I am in misery. I have one 
child, but I was so miserable all the time of waiting that it was with a 
heavy heart that I entered on my journey once more. Iam not young, and 
am almost in the same boat as “Frightened, ” but I get this poem and read 
it whenever I feel badly, and I am sure if my column friends will cut it out 
they will grow to love it as I do. It never was written by a single woman. 
Only one who has been down in the valley could have written it. Its title 
is “Maternity. ” I think it is beautiful. I hope it meets the eye of “Fright¬ 
ened. ” 

Tourmaline 


Maternity * 

After the months of torpor, 

Weakness and ache and strain; 

After this day s deep drowning 
In stormy seas of pain 
To feel your hand, my baby, 

Upon my bosom lain! 

My little one, my baby, 

Wlmt woes thy touches quell! 

It is the Christ-child coming 
To save a soul from hell. 

Out in the happy gardens 
Thou bringest me to dwell. 

My baby, mine, mine only, 

Who suffered so for thee, 

Even as the soul our Lord s is 
Who died upon the tree. 

Have I not won thee, dearest, 

In pain as he won me? 

So sweet, so soft, so little, 

Such a wee helpless flower! 

How may I shield thee, dear one 
From the world s ruthless power, 

And hold thee close and warm here 

As now in thy first hour? Harriet Momoe; 19Q5 
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June 18, 1911 


Dear Blue Belle—Thanks for your kind letter, but O, the agony I have en¬ 
dured since I sent those verses to the column! I had one beautiful child, a 
boy 2 V 2 years old, the very apple of my eye. He complained offeeling tired 
and would not eat. I called a doctor and he pronounced it grippe. I was 
not satisfied and three days later I called him again. He said he wanted 
a specialist, and I agreed, and when he came they told my husband and I 
that it was that most dreaded incurable disease, tubercular meningitis of 
the brain and that he could not live over 24 hours. That was at 6 Monday 
night, May 15 and he died at 2 a.m. Saturday morning, May 20. He was 
unconscious from Sunday at 10 until he died and never spoke again. There 
must be hundreds of mothers in this column who will read this and sympa¬ 
thize with me as no one can do unless they have suffered as I have. He was 
an only and adored child, not only in his home but in the whole town, or 
wherever he was known. 

I have a confession to make to the column. I am not Tourmaline at all, 
but just poor old broken-hearted Triton P. At the time I sent the verses I 
didn’t want to admit it to the column. It was awfully hard not to be able to 
do more for him and I had to allow friends to do the things that his moth¬ 
er would have loved to do if circumstances had been different, but I was 
afraid of the consequences. 

I made him a white linen Russian suit and no one else touched it but me 
except to dress him at the last, and some have asked me how I could do it. 

I could because I always made everything he ever had and I couldn’t bear 
to put a suit on him that was ready-made. He had beautiful brown eyes 
and golden hair and was six inches taller than a child of that age should 
be. He was always so fond of me, and if he ever saw me ay would always 
say "Don’t cry, mother. I will take care of you. ” Won’t someone who has 
suffered write to me? And won’t you all pray for me as I have a hard road 
ahead and my courage is pretty slim. When he was born it was my first 
child and I was 37, and so I am not young any more. I don’t have much 
hope. Please write...remember that Triton P. and Tourmaline are one and 
the same and this column is a great help to us all. 

Triton P. 
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Redeemed 
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June 25, 1911 


To the sorrowing mothers—Perhaps a stranger may be able to say some¬ 
thing of comfort. Four short months ago, though I had a vague faith of a 
hereafter, etc, I concerned myself but little with godly things. The last of 
February my baby left me, and now it is the Godly things that fill my soul 
to overflowing. I do not like to hear anybody say, “She was lent to you.” It 
is not so. She is mine now as much, even more, than ever before, for God’s 
gifts are eternal. She is simply absent. In a letter which the pastor wrote 
to me is this passage, and may it comfort you as it did me, no matter what 
your creed: “I am sure that, when you are “called home,” you will know 
and claim your Betty, and that she will know and claim you. The heavenly 
life only multiplies by an infinite measure all human love’s knowledge. 
You knew and loved her here—you will know and love her better there.” 
He advised me to get the poems of Elizabeth Browning (all libraries have 
them) and to study “Isobel’s Child.” A wee babe of 3 months has been 
at death’s door, and for Christ’s sake the mother prays and prays that her 
baby may be spared to her. On the eighth day the fever wanes and mother 
and child sleep. The mother dreams that her child speaks to her and tells 
her of the dreams he had during his fever. 

“O mother, mother, loose thy prayer! 

Christ’s name hath made it strong. 

It blindeth me, it holdeth me 
With its most loving cruelty 
From floating my new soul along 
The happy heavenly air. 

“Is your wisdom very wise. 

Mother, on the narrow earth. 

Very happy, very worth 
That I should stay to learn? 

“Love! Earth’s love! And can we love 
Fixedly where all things move? 

Can the simmering love each other? 

Mother, mother. 

I tremble in thy close embrace, 

I feel thy tears adown my face, 

Thy prayers do keep me out of bliss 
O dreary earthly love! 

Loose they prayer and let me go 
To the place which loving is 
Yet not sad; and where is given 
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Escape to thee from this below. 

Thou shalt behold me that I wait 

For thee beside the happy Gate, 

And silence shall be up in heaven 
To hear our greeting kiss.” 

O mother, mother, let me go 

To the Face which looketh so! 

These are just a few lines cut from the poem. Mothers does it not show 
death to you in a different light? It did to the Lady Isobel for she changed 
her prayer and bade God do his will—and he took the babe. Get the poem 
and read it. Also “A Child’s Grave in Florence,” by the same author, in 
which we are told: 

Love, strong as death, shall conquer death. 

Through struggle made more glorious; 

This mother stills her sobbing breath. 

Renouncing yet victorious 

Arms empty of her child, she lifts 
With spirit unbereaven— 

God will not all take back His gifts. 

My baby’s mine in heaven. 

Still mine! Maternal rights serene 
Not given to another! 

The crystal bars shine faint between 
The souls of child and mother. 

“Meanwhile,” the mother cries, “content,” 

Our love was well divided. 

Its sweetness following where she went, 

Its anguish stayed where I did. 

Well done of God to halve the lot, 

And give her all the sweetness; 

To us the empty room and cot, 

To her the heaven’s completeness. 

Sometimes the longing for a velvet cool cheek and tiny moist hand is 
almost unbearable, but I try to feel that the real life to come will more than 
heal the ache. I trust that this letter will give comfort to some heart. Will 
sign myself what I hope to be because of my Betty. 
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Redeemed 


October 1, 1911 


Dear Tildy Jane—About three months ago I wrote the column hoping 
to send a word of cheer to the mothers who had lost little ones, but the 
sisters, one and all, turned a “cold shoulder” to me. True, I did not ask 
for any replies, but as I told of the absence of my own little one, I rather 
looked forward to a word of comfort from someone who “knew.” Howev¬ 
er, all passed me by, so I am going to risk a letter to Tildy Jane. Somehow 
your letters sound good to me, and I feel that I should like the woman back 
of them. 

I gather from your letter to Blossom that you lost a baby, a boy, and a little 
girl. Will you tell me whether the baby was a boy or a girl, and how old 
it was, and when it died? These are many and personal questions from a 
stranger, and in a first letter, too, but if you want to write to me I will tell 
you that I ask because I love to know of babies of my own best beloved’s 
age and sex. Will you take a wee bit notice of 

Redeemed. 


October 1, 1911 

Dear Meadow City—I think that you are a mighty sensible woman to tell 
the other children of an expected little one. My boy of less than five knew 
six months before his baby sister came. The previous knowledge takes 
away any sting of jealousy that might make a small headache, and the 
anticipation was equally sweet to mother and son. Will you tell me how 
many children you have and of what sex? I have two—a boy of a trifle 
over six and my little best beloved sweet little Betty, who though living in 
the land beyond is still my child. I never can bring myself to say “I have 
one child” when I feel that I still have two. Surely a separation of merely 
years, months, perhaps weeks or hours, can’t take away possession. Will 
you write to 

Redeemed? 
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October 8, 1911 


Dear Redeemed—Your letter touched my heart. You must feel very lonely 
after losing your children. I lost one boy 3 years old, but this is not the 
greatest sting. I took a little girl to board when she was but 9 months old. I 
kept her until she was 6 years old when her folks took her away to Prince 
Edward’s Island. My heart is almost broken. I cry every day for her. I see 
her little things, the things she used to play with and it seems as if my 
heart would burst. Do write me a good letter. 

Martha 


October 8, 1911 


Dear Redeemed—How my heart cries out to you in your sad loss, as I 
think it a loss, for I too, have lost my dear one—a darling baby boy, and 
I had to lay those little things, made with such loving thoughts, away. I 
found it quite hard at first, but feel now it all happened for the best. 

Brown Eyes 


October 22, 1911 


Dear Redeemed—It must have been an oversight if you received no an¬ 
swer to your appeal to the Corner for comfort or words of sympathy in 
the loss of your little one. To Marguerite—I am quite sure no one who has 
been called upon to give up their darling little ones has ever appealed in 
vain. Wait, my dear Redeemed, and she will send you words of comfort for 
she suffered and has won. 

Esmerelda 


November 26, 1911 


Dear Redeemed—I meant to have written to you before my sickness but 
decided I would wait until afterward. The stork left us a baby boy Oct 10. 
He weighed eight pounds. I deeply sympathize with you in the loss of your 
baby and I think you have a nice way of looking at death. I hope I shall not 
ever feel the dreadful heartache which I know you have passed through. 

I hope God will send you your heart’s desire this time and help heal your 
aching breast. Please write again to 

Meadow City. 
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November 26, 1911 


Will all who have been kind enough to welcome and sympathize with Re¬ 
deemed accept sincere thanks. I have been very busy with Winter sewing 
and also in getting ready for a wee one due to arrive as nearly as mortals 
can tell on my sweet little Betty’s birthday. If so it will seem indeed like 
a gift from the other world. To me there is nothing as pure as a baby’s 
eyes—nothing quite as sweet as the back of the tiny neck—nothing more 
appealing and pitiful than the wee hands and feet. Though I have had the 
sorrow of losing one baby, and the very dearest of all living creatures to 
me, I am sorry for the married women who have never known the joy of a 
baby of their own. In the real life to be my lost one will be given back to 
me and it seems to me that the sorrow of years is not too great a price to 
pay for the joy of that moment. When we lose our babies they are really 
only being saved for us. 

All other letters I may be fortunate enough to get I want to answer person¬ 
ally and hope that this way of doing so, will not squelch all hope for future 
notes, as I shall have more free time from now on. 

Redeemed 
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December 3, 1911 


A Blue Bostonite—Will you accept a welcome from another new writer? 

I could not resist writing you when I saw the last part of your letter telling 
of your baby girl. I love boy babies but I am passionately attached to girl 
babies. Both are equally helpless at birth but to me, from the very first, the 
boy is the bread winner, while the girl is just a tiny miniature woman. The 
world is kinder to the boy in maturity than to the girl at the same time and 
under the same conditions, and the boy is far better able to fight life and 
temptation than the girl. So, though my boy is dear to me, my little girl 
is dearer yet, even though she is safe in the same home where your small 
girl is. Had she lived four days longer she would have been 11 months old. 
Will you tell me about your little one and what she looked like, or does it 
hurt you to talk of her to strangers? Sweet Betty has been gone from me 
just over nine months, and always I find myself hunting for another baby 
with a face something like hers. Though there are many babies with more 
regular features, I have never seen one with finer eyes or coloring. Such 
great gray eyes with long dark lashes and brows, and her cheeks were the 
color of the moss rosebuds in her little bonnet. Even when she lay sleep¬ 
ing so peacefully in her little white velvet bed, a tinge of pink still lay on 
her cheeks and the pretty mouth stayed red. I heard two friends say that 
her eyes looked as though they had drooped closed under the weight of 
the lashes. Never was I more proud of her than then—my pretty girl—and 
when I read of your illness at the time your little one died, I was, indeed, 
sorry for you. However, “Their angels do everlastingly behold the face of 
the Father which is in Heaven,”* and if the little one I am expecting soon 
is to be taken from me may it be in sweet babyhood, when she is pure and 
unsoiled. Then I shall have two treasures to be a good woman for, and two 
to bid me welcome to the land beyond. 

Redeemed 


* Matthew 18:10 
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December 3, 1911 


Dear Triton P.—In your letter to Jamaica I note the sorrow in your heart 
because the new baby is due to arrive on the angel boy’s birthday. I won¬ 
der if I can help to change that feeling any. When my small girl died an old 
doctor, who has known me all my life, said to nry mother, “Only another 
baby’s little hands can heal that wound.” Though I have had to admit that 
this same doctor knows me mentally and physically better than I know 
myself, in this, I told my mother the advice was wrong. The thought of an¬ 
other face where the sweet one of Betty had been was unbearable—horri¬ 
ble—to me, and when I found that another one was to come I was half cra¬ 
zy with unhappiness. And the old doctor took me to task for it, and when I 
left the office I was just a little glad of the new baby. For I had been told to 
look at things in a new light. The baby to come—though not Betty—was 
the nearest thing to her—a little brother or sister she would have dearly 
loved had she lived. And for her sake I must brace up mentally and phys¬ 
ically. And from being a little glad, I have grown to be wonderfully glad, 
and like you, expect the new baby on my Betty’s birthday. But unlike you, 

I am overjoyed at the thought of the coincidence. If things happen so, I 
shall greet the new little one as a birthday gift from my Best Beloved. I 
shall take it that there is a close bond, indeed, between the two babies, and 
that my Betty herself was the one to bid this new soul Godspeed. I shall 
fell that my grief reached her in her Heavenly home and that she brought 
the great and all-wise Father to comfort me with another little one—not to 
take her place for there will but one Betty to me—just to heal and comfort. 

The new baby will be to me a living emblem of her love, and the very next 
nearest thing to her. So try and look at things this way, Triton P. I am not 
a “religious” woman—in fact, am the only one of the family not a church 
member. I used to think that there was a place I might go when I died. I 
didn’t know just how I would get there, but I reckoned I’d get there some¬ 
how. Anyway, I was very much alive, so what was the use to worry over 
dying, and then I would drop the subject from my mind. I see now that the 
death of the one I loved the best has been the one and only thing to draw 
my heart toward religion, for my religion centers around and has its very 
soul in love of Betty and the true desire to so live that she may be given 
back to me again. I feed that she is more carefully guarded by the good 
Shepherd than I could guard her. My baby will never know want in any 
way, and I can truthfully say that I am glad she died before she realized 
that she had lived. To know that one lives is to suffer. This that we call life 
is not life. It is a great big preparatory school, to teach us how to live in 
the real life beyond. Life has not, so far, been unduly harsh to me, though 
I do not live on the fat of the land. Yet it is toward Betty’s home my heart 
inclines, and this new baby is being sent to help the years pass easier. 

Redeemed 
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December 17, 1911 


Dear Lawyer’s Wife—I am going to tell you a little story which may help 
you straighten out the tangle a little. 

There was once a girl-wife of just 18 years. Her husband was 7 years older 
than she was, and must have loved her dearly indeed to put up with the 
petty tyrannies she levied on him. She was very jealous if he did not give 
to her his every thought—jealous if he wanted to spend an innocent eve¬ 
ning with boyhood friends—jealous because he could get enjoyment away 
from her, as she wanted to go nowhere without him. And so they alternate¬ 
ly scrapped and loved their way through two years, with all fault almost 
entirely on her side. And when she was 20 the baby came—a handsome, 
bright boy. They loved him and were very proud of him, but it was a sane 
love, and not a worship. And as this girl-wife grew older she was given, 
little by little, common sense, such as she did not possess at the time of her 
marriage. At 18 she thought she “knew it all.” At 21 she began to find out 
how really ignorant she was. She loved her husband yet, but in a different 
way. In the six years of their married life never once had she been perfect¬ 
ly happy. There was always a something lacking. She grew to feel that the 
love of her life was yet to be, for like most people, she claimed that with 
each life comes one great love—and like many people, she thought that 
this great love was always the love of a man for a woman, or a woman for 
a man. 

Her husband, always good to her, was wonderfully tender and kind to her 
in all the months before the second baby came, just before the girl-wife 
was 25. And the girl-wife was happier than she had ever been before, 
even though she loved her husband less. For now she did not mind how 
much he went out, and she herself could get enjoyment away from him. 
She didn’t kn ow that in loving him less she really loved him more, for it 
was love boiled down with all superfluous steam and froth removed and 
only the good left. She had, all in the dark, learned to treat her husband as 
a separate human being with rights of his own. And the more lenient she 
became, the harder it got to be to get him away from home at all. To this 
day she thinks he is a little bewildered at the change in her. The second 
baby was a girl and the girl-wife used to wonder at the feeling in her heart 
towards the little one. When the girl-baby was about 5 months old, the 
mother sat holding her one day, and it suddenly dawned on her that the 
world had but little more to give her, for her whole world was in her arms. 
[16] 


She loved her husband and her boy dearly, but the great love of her life 
was not for her big, fine husband, but for his tiny baby girl. Perhaps the 
man was hurt at times, when his wife brushed him by for his baby. She 
never has known, for the wee one was wonderfully dear to him, too. And 
this woman who at one time had demanded all, now hoped that he loved 
the baby girl even more than he did her. Perhaps he did, but she is well 
content that it should be so. She knows now that love of man for wom¬ 
an, or woman for man, is by no means everything, though poets and the 
romantic world have us think so, for the safest, sanest, surest tie that holds 
a man or woman, is the love of family. 

I am that girl-wife, Lawyer’s Wife, and at 26 I have found my perfect 
happiness. Even when loving the wee one in my arms, there has come the 
feeling that though I loved her best, I would, in the end, miss my husband 
more. The loss of a child means a fearful hole in a home. The loss of a 
father or mother means that there is no home at all. Though it is more 
rare to find a man as bound-up in his baby as your husband is, do not 
spoil his great love. The child is yours, too—part of your very body. You 
can’t help but have added value in his eyes as the mother of the little one, 
even though he brush you by at times, as I did my husband. In my heart I 
know that I love my husband more loyally as my baby’s father than as my 
husband, and he kn ows that he is second best with me. “But of her, I can’t 
be jealous,” he has said time and again. You need never fear the “other 
woman,” for my husband has me far more securely through the tie of 
family than through the tie of sex. If an Apollo and a girl baby were side 
by side on the street, I should never be aware of the man. Had my husband 
been jealous of his baby I should have had a certain contempt for him. 
Look out for that in your case! You must have read of men who welcome 
their babies with indifference—aversion—curses! Thank God that such 
is not your case. Don’t turn your husband from you by being jealous, for 
the child that should strengthen the tie between you can make a tragedy 
of your home life. And don’t wait for death to show you the value of the 
family tie. Had my husband been jealous of his baby what would be his 
thoughts now! For our baby girl is dead! Look out for regret! It eats the 
heart out. Rather make the best of that sweet babyhood, and strengthen 
your greatest safe-guard in keeping your husband’s love. 

Redeemed 
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December 17, 1911 


Poor Dear Redeemed—“Why has God taken my darling? ’’you ask your¬ 
self so many many times, while those burning tears fall, and that awful 
feeling ofpain and suffocation tears the very life out of you. Ah, if God 
would, for only one moment, lift the veil that divides you, and let your sad 
eyes gaze upon your little one, snuggled up among the pure angels, with 
adoring eyes raised to the sweet face of the Eternal King, how quickly the 
pain would leave you, and how gladly you would bear the lonesomeness, 
but, dear, God rewards us more if we believe, yet do not see. When I was 
passing through the same sorrow as you are now, every little while in 
the midst of the grief and rebellious feelings, and God forgive me, I was 
rebellious, the thought would come to me, “How wonderful that the Great 
Almighty God stopped to even think of me, to consider my child fit to oc¬ 
cupy his Heavenly Home, ” and then for a while I would feel humbled and 
ashamed; then again I could think of nothing but the fact she was gone. 

01 dear, dear mother, only God can help you. Pray, pray, and remember, 
God in his own good time, is bound to answer your prayer In Heaven your 
darling is begging God to pity poor mama, and take the pain away, and 
while on earth you would do everything to please your baby, please her 
now more than ever you did, by resigning yourself to God’s holy will, and 
all the mothers of our dear “corner” will pray, too, that God will help and 
bless you. With love and sympathy from 


December 24, 1911 


Marguerite. 


Dear Redeemed — Indeed, I will accept your welcome and will claim you 
as a personal friend. Yes, dear, I will tell you all you ask. Hubby and I 
have prayed for a little daughter. Our prayers were answered. Three weeks 
passed before I was conscious of her presence. Christmas Day Hubby laid 
her on my arm and said, “Here is my Christmas gift. ” I asked, “Whose 
baby is it? ” He said, “Ours. ” Then I said, “Thank God, I must live now 
for baby s sake. ” Her eyes were deep blue, big and dreaming. Like little 
Betty, her lashes and eyebrows were heavy and dark. Pretty golden hair 
with the tiniest ringlets about her ears and neck. She was a frail little 
creature. Our doctor said she was perfect when born. When she was three 
months old another doctor found my darling had a dislocated shoulder 
and her right arm had become paralyzed, all from birth. If I had only been 
able to care for her, I might have discovered her affliction. I was helpless. 
Five months I had to stay in bed and watch my baby slowly fading away. 
Another month and I was allowed to hold her a few moments each day. 
Then another month had just begun, when one day I placed her in her 
little crib. She rolled her big blue eyes, choked a little, and at 3 o 'clock 
that day she passed away in agony. Inward convulsions, the doctor said. 
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Today, Dec 6, is her birthday, 14 years old. Hardly an hour has passed 
that I have not thought, “Perhaps Redeemed is blessed with a new baby 
on this, my darling’s birthday. Can it be that Betty’s is on the same day? ” 
Dear Redeemed, why not be thankful that Betty went before you? That is 
the one consoling though t with me. Be thankful that your arms will not be 
as empty as mine are, and I am afraid always will be. When you look up to 
your new baby s face, kiss it once for 

A Blue Bostonite. 


December 31, 1911 


Dear Redeemed—I read your letters to Blue Boston ite and Triton P. three 
times. Then when hubby came home I started to read them to him, but I 
couldn’t finish. He knowing how Ifelt, took me on his lap and we finished 
it together. I cried as I haven ’/ for many, many months. I would almost say 
I had written those letters, as I felt just the same when my first baby died, 
only as each month went by I wanted a baby to love, and we thought some 
of taking a little baby. But I was so miserable the doctor thought it foolish. 
However, I thought as long as my baby was gone, I would do what I could 
for other babies, so as soon as friends had a new baby I made something 
for it and gave it for — ‘s sake. 


Two days after the baby was buried a friend came to call, and when she 
saw me making a little puff she burst out crying and wanted to know what 
I was doing. I just said it was for a new baby and was from our baby, as I 
had started it while baby was alive. To this day she speaks of it and asks 
how I could do it. We weren’t as fortunate as you as our next baby didn’t 
come for almost four years after. One of my friends always said my world 
started when the first baby came. It was the tiniest little mite, with long 
dark hair and great blue eyes. Like you I look in other children’s faces to 
see if I can see any looks of my baby. I cut out of a magazine a little pic¬ 
ture which does look so like him. Even my baby girl didn’t look as he did 
when he was born. But wasn’t I a happy woman when I know I had a dear 
little daughter? Won’t you write and tell me about your little Betty? Like 
you, I loved to talk about baby, even if he was so tiny and only stayed with 
us two months. Write when you can to 


Love Baby. 
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December 31, 1911 


To Blossom, Redeemed, Lillie and all the other sorrowing mothers, those 
who have written, and to the many mothers who have not written but are 
suffering in silence, I gather you all under my mantle of love and sympa¬ 
thy. Are you all here? Welt, pay close attention and listen. Just a moment, 
while our very own little angels also gather together, as they, too, listen 
and to me it seems I hear angel voices, “Listen, mother mine, as through 
Marguerite we send you this message of peace. ” 

“I know all the world hates and fears me, ” said death, as he wrapped around him 
his black mantle and prepared to start out on his rounds. "I was born when the world 
first began, and my mother is Sin. The other day a little child lay ill, and I went to 
claim it. Sin followed me and whispered, ‘Surely, my son, you will not take this little 
one. See how golden are its curls, how rose-flushed its cheeks, how violet-blue its 
eyes, how white and round its limbs. Would you hide all that in the dark grave? Then 
look at the poor mother. See her agony. See her despair. Would you take her child 
from her? Go take another victim and spare this little one. ’I looked into Sin s face 
and answered, ‘All you say is true. This little one is fair and well-beloved, but she 
has also a white, unstained soul. If I spare her body, will you spare her soul? If I 
leave untouched the rose in her cheek, will you leave unmarred the whiteness of her 
soul? Will you promise if I go now, when I do come I shall find her soul as white as I 
now leave it. ’But Sin turned away and would not promise, and I knew she wanted me 
to spare that she might destroy, and I would not. So I glided up and laid my hand on 
the child’s brow, and the blue eyes closed forever, the rose hue faded from the cheeks, 
the soft limbs grew cold and rigid, but the white soul went up to God. Wild sobs and 
moans broke from the mother s lips, but she did not know; she did not know. 

Then I went into a beautiful lighted room, where there were many of Sin s faithful 
subjects. “You have come, ” Sin said to me with a cold smile, “for some one. ” “I 
have come for that young man with the fire of youth in his eyes, the vigor of youth in 
his limbs, come to snatch him off in his loyalty to you, without an instant’s warning. ” 
But Sin only laughed, she had no pleading words for one who had served her so 
truly; so faithfully. And I crept up to him for whom I had come, and he held the wine 
cup up with a laugh upon his lips. I claimed him as my own. And as I passed on, I 
looked at the blanched faces bent over the lifeless form, and thought how Sin s slaves 
feared me. ” 

Dear friends, this is an extract from an article named “What Death Says, ” 
and I trust you will see the lesson meant you to see. Rejoice that the souls 
you brought into this world left it pure and not black and sin defiled. May 
it impress you as it did me. Had you heard the words of an old gray-haired 
father to me who had lately laid to rest two daughters. “I buried two 
babies, and I know where their souls are, would to God I had buried these 
two older ones in their infancy, as I would then be comforted that their 
souls were in peace, but now, I know not, if happiness is theirs. ” Mothers, 
dear, his words struck terror to my heart, and in all sincerity, I blessed the 
hand that placed the cross. With dearest love to you all. 

Marguerite 
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January 7, 1912 


Dear Vesta Domus—I was more than pleased to receive your letter, but 
wonder that any in the column care to write to one who must seem like 
a religious fanatic and killjoy. The truth of the matter is that it is only to 
the column that I write such thoughts—the column being a kind of escape 
valve for feelings which friends would doubtless dub hysterical and rela¬ 
tives “the last stages of mental derangement.” However, there is a certain 
satisfaction in having let everyone know just how I feel about the sweetest 
little soul I have ever seen. When I was a very little girl, my mother used 
to watch dumbfounded while I cast my silk-gowned doll aside and clasped 
to my heart my dump cart and horses with real skin on ‘em. There seemed 
to be such a lack of mother instinct in her child, that poor ma finally used 
to say “the Lord help any child you ever have,” and she said it with such 
real faith, I used to say it after her. Her faith didn’t weaken any when I 
beat the boys climbing to the ridgepole of the new house building beside 
ours, and while later, was found trying to milk a cow that the had the 
previous day kicked the hired man almost through the barn wall. It was a 
new bam, too! But I think that the hope altogether died the death, when, 
by request of frantic neighbors, poor ma rushed up the street one June 17 
to find me on the unbroken colt’s back while the boys threw firecrackers 
under his heels to see his legs go up in the air. I had climbed the grapevine, 
whence I had dropped onto his unsuspecting back and there the boys had 
tied my legs fast under his stomach so I couldn’t tumble off, and, O, well, 

I say “as should know”—there is certainly a special Providence watches 
over the half-witted. We have a point in common—our nurses. While my 
birthday parties are not exactly gala times, overflowing with pleasure, they 
do not really warrant a trained nurse. I had a trained nurse with my first 
and an aunt helped with the housework. Then we moved to another town 
where we had built a double house especially for us, and while absolute¬ 
ly separate I just the same as lived at home with my father, poor ma, and 
sister. The nurse I had for my second baby did everything, but of course 
my mother helped a lot, and my husband is the best ever, and does without 
asking him what he sees needs to be done. I feel that I am a mighty lucky 
woman. Betty’s death is my only sorrow, but as my little guardian angel 
she is even more to me than when here with me. Please write again for 
probably we can swap ideas to be of advantage to us both. 

Redeemed 
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January 7, 1912 


Dear Marguerite—Thank you kindly for your letter. I am glad to say that 
things look better to me than they did awhile ago, though just before going 
to bed is the hardest time each day. I have never let anybody see me break 
down, though many a day has seen me literally and figuratively floored 
one minute and braced up the next. I have tried to keep happy-hearted for 
the sake of the baby coming, but sometimes a certain dainty little figure 
with great wistful eyes haunts me at every turn. I have never had any 
doubt as to what happened after death entered our home. The blaze of pure 
white light which was seen by five of us—the wide-open eyes which saw 
another glory we could not see, but felt must be there from the expression 
on the wonderful little face. These things make me know that my wee one 
could not have died as does any mongrel cur of the streets. She was not 
alone for one instant, for when she left us it was only to go with One who 
must have loved her better. I always think of her as God’s own little girl. 
Any woman who has looked deep into the eyes of a baby must have seem 
Heaven reflected there. It was this reflection always so plain, even though 
the cheeks and lips were red at the same time that made us love our tiny 
girl so. The call and the answer, too, were both written there, and used to 
break our hearts even while we could not tell why we cried. Sweet little 
sister! Her life here was so short, but was full of love. Never a stranger 
touched her in those few months. The nurse at birth was a very dear friend. 
The same nurse was with us at death, and the one who buried her was our 
dearest friend in town. Christmas was a bad day. I could see the tree of last 
year with the little Eskimo doll at the top and all the tiny things mingled 
with bigger brother’s gifts. There are worse things than the death of an 
innocent baby—even the most dearly beloved. 

Redeemed 
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February 11, 1912 


Dear Redeemed—Somehow I must have missed the paper with your letter 
to Blue Bostonite and myself and I am so sorry, as it has been spoken of 
by a number of column friends and I regret I did not see it. Thank you just 
the same and if you will be good enough to send me a line telling me the 
date of the paper I will send for it. I keep all the letters and made a book 
of them and I enjoy reading them over and over and almost feel that I can 
describe each writer. Your letter to one of the sisters touched me, where 
you spoke of an Esquimo doll on the top of the tree. Redeemed, we had 
the loveliest tree for my little boy when he was 2 years old (last year) and 
I sat up and dressed a Teddy bear in blue overalls and red dunce cap and 
tied him on the very top of the tree. He spied him the first thing and I took 
him down and he would sing to him “In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree, ” 
and “The Light in the Bear s Eyes I Can See. ” The tree was loaded with 
gifts but the bear was “it. ” He loved him and when he died, Redeemed, the 
bear lay on the pillow beside him and somehow when I placed away the 
little toys (and the mothers in this column who have done that can sympa¬ 
thize with me, for it was harder than all the rest) I couldn ’t put the bear in, 
but instead he went to Maine with me and I kept him right where I could 
see him all the time. Please write me again. I try not to miss a letter, but 
have missed several. Shall look for one. 

Triton P. 
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March 3, 1912 


Dear Scorpio—May I, in turn, say that your emphatic words in regard to 
bottle-babies are a trifle dangerous for any new, prospective mother to 
read? I don’t for a second doubt your words in regard to your son; in fact, 

I have a son also who was bottle-fed. I nursed and starved my boy for 
one month and endured frightful agony with my breasts for nothing. We 
put him on barley food and milk and oatmeal gruel and milk with instant 
improvement. Just before seven months came the first tooth. At 12 months 
there were 12 teeth and he could speak sentences of three or four words. 

At 15 months he talked fluently. At 18 months he had cut the full set of 
20 teeth but the drain on his vitality was fearful. We moved to the country 
and my bottle-baby won out. He will not be 7 years till Summer, and this 
Winter I bought an 11-year-old’s overcoat for my bottle-fed boy, who can’t 
be beat for rosiness and for general good health. And that is Malcolm, my 
first bottle-baby. 

My second baby was a girl, finer in body than the boy at birth. Her skin 
wore the glow of health from top to toe. The dimpled shoulders were 
brawny in their breadth and her chest deep and fine. At 2 weeks of age, 
finding myself apparently traveling the same road I had trod with my boy, 
with even worse agony with my breasts, I put my little girl on the bottle 
while my milk was still good. I took for granted the pain would go for 
nothing in trying to nurse my wee one, and the boy’s feeding had been 
such a success! I did not know then that agony of body cannot be com¬ 
pared with agony of mind, and the regret of that doubt as to my eventually 
having been able to successfully nurse my darling, has well nigh broken 
my heart many times since. For at 10 months, after having had three good 
physicians and having tried cow’s milk in every way, I was told that my 
baby was Nature’s own child and that mother’s milk was the only milk she 
could take. 

The third physician put her on a certain preparation which I believe would 
have saved her could we have known of it sooner. But whooping cough 
had its grip on her and at the crisis she started to cut her seventh and 
eighth teeth, and in the midst of a happy laugh my Betty went into her 
first convulsion. The doctor said she could not get through 12 such, but I 
watched her through just 25 in 36 hours. The beautiful gray eyes shared 
their last glance with the mother and with the heavenly messenger, who 
had come for the little one. And that is Betty, my second bottle baby. I 
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can’t say too strongly—nurse your baby if you can and be thankful to God 
that you are able to do so—for you can’t improve on nature! Understand 
me—I don’t advise a woman with some constitutional taint to even try to 
do so, but there is nothing can quite take the place of the healthy milk of 
the healthy mother. The wisest doctors in the world have proven beyond a 
doubt that a nursing baby stands by far the better chance. A sick child will 
take the breast when it will refuse the bottle. Did you know that 90 percent 
of the babies that die are bottle babies? That means that any woman who 
deliberately puts her child on the bottle when she can nourish it herself, 
is giving her child one chance to live when it might have nine. My third 
child will come in March. As the little Betty is seldom absent long from 
my thoughts, I shall only have to remember that one lost last chance to 
make me go through any agony I may be called upon to bear, until it is 
proven absolutely that I am unable to nurse this babe to be, before I try the 
bottle. With nature’s true feeding my baby girl would have been an unusu¬ 
ally strong child. Her endurance and firm flesh and rosy cheeks after all 
she went through with were wonderful, but nothing could take the place of 
mother’s milk with her and she died, a veritable sacrifice to artificial feed¬ 
ing. Please do not let this cause Scorpio to cherish hard feelings for 

Redeemed. 
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May 5, 1912 


Dear Jewel—As we agree on baby baskets, clothes, etc., I thought I would 
let you know I have everything done. I have finished seven short dresses— 
two with yokes, five made bishop style, and all of dimities in tiny stripes 
or checks. The wristbands are bound around with a mercerized braid and 
edged with dainty lace. This braid is the prettiest I have ever seen and I 
have three different patterns. One is a conventional design, one a raised 
Autumn leaf and one a grape leaf with its bunch of grapes. The figures 
are, of course, tiny, but show up like silver. The neckbands I cover with a 
lace beading through which I run white satin riboon, edging all with fine 
lace.... It is a bother to tuck and put in insertion and then put embroidery 
or lace, etc. on the bottom. I simply bought 1 A yards of embroidery (such 
as corset covers are made of) and gathererd it on a band. There was my 
whole skirt done by putting a placket hole in—and a beautiful, fancy skirt, 
too, which looks lovely showing through the dainty dimity dresses. I made 
two short skirts like this and one long—the short being made of 17-inch 
embroidery, the long of 27-inch. Each skirt cost me 30 cents and I doubt it 
you could buy them for $1.50. Best wishes from 

Redeemed. 
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June 23, 1912 


Dear Vesta D. -I have a little girl, too, which of course pleased me im¬ 
mensely, but I want to talk to you about your letter to Callan and the food 
you mentioned. Three weeks before my Betty died we found a food which 
really agreed with her. Unnourished for 10 long months, those three weeks 
could not save her, but I feel that had we kn own of this food sooner the 
dear baby would be with us now, and I told my husband that, although it 
came too late for her, I thought the knowledge was given us to save the 
next child. The little girl was plump and pink-cheeked, but she was too 
sober and gentle, and did not frolic the way a really strong child does and 
she was verging fast toward rickets—and all on fresh cow’s milk. The 
food which really agreed did not have a drop of fresh cow’s milk in it. It is 
a powder with 25 percent cane sugar, also wheat and barley malt. It comes 
from Europe, and is, I think, the same food you are using. 

I doctored my breasts for five months before this little one came, so that 
they healed splendidly, but for 3 Zt. weeks the child screamed day and 
night with colic, which I now know to have been emptiness. Then I used 
the food altogether, with almost a magical change, for now the little one 
could not be better at night now, and is getting plump and pink-cheeked. 
Doctors say that these prepared foods cause rickets. Fresh cow’s milk cost 
me Betty’s life, and had she lived a little longer would have caused rick¬ 
ets. So I am taking no greater risk with this food than with fresh milk, and 
not nearly as much, in my opinion. Malcolm was always constipated and 
Betty was until she took the prepared food. This new little girl seems to be 
in fine condition. Though two pounds smaller than my other children (she 
weighed only seven pounds), she is the strongest and smartest of the three, 
but never the dearest. She looks each day more and more like the baby 
sister, but she is a lively little creature. Betty’s eyes were always search¬ 
ing into the Land Beyond. This one tries her best to see all she can of this 
world. We have called her Faith. 

Redeemed 
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July 7, 1912 


Dear Redeemed, Marguerite, Triton P. and others: 

If o ’er your way dark clouds are cast, 

Look up with faith till they are past, 

The sun will surely shine at last 
In God s own time. 

Then do not fear, though dark the night, 

But rise on wings of faith sublime, 

For everything will come out right 
In God s own time. 

Look up with joy. No longer weep! 

Thy God will every promise keep, 

And thou shalt yet the harvest reap 
In God s own time. * 

Scorpio 


*Hymn by Johnson Oatman, Jr 
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August 25, 1912 


Dear Mothers, All—I wonder if one of you can tell me of something to 
help this new little girl of mine, born April 13.1 nursed her unsuccessful¬ 
ly for one month. She was then put on a baby food, which she digested 
properly and gained on slowly but steadily. But after a few weeks she was 
taken with a bad cankered mouth. My doctor (who does not believe in 
baby foods) laid this to too great a percentage of sugar in the food, which, 
of course, could not be taken out. So he cut down the amount, substituting 
fresh milk for the dry powder. This almost at once stopped the bad bowel 
trouble but the canker continued. Finally he decided to change the food 
altogether even though the child was doing splendidly since using the 
milk addition and put her on modified milk and barley water. This she is 
also digesting well but I have to use milk of magnesia to correct the bad 
constipation which milk causes all of my children. And, although she is 
taking only half the sugar her formula calls for, the canker still continues. 

I heal her tongue and it breaks out on her lower lip. Get that fixed up and 
it comes on her upper lip. Her mouth is washed daily with boric acid eight 
or 10 times daily, and her nipples kept in boric acid water. Lack of cleanli¬ 
ness certainly has nothing to do with it. 

The little Betty who died was troubled a long while that way. Though 
so beautifully colored, she was delicate and this child seems unusually 
strong. This little girl has been cutting her teeth hard since she was three 
months old, and they can be plainly seen, but the canker started before the 
teething did. My blood is clean, my only trouble being a tendency toward 
malaria, which did not affect my first child in the least, and he is now 
over 7 years of age. My first little girl had fresh milk—this little girl has 
pasteurized milk—yet each has had canker. Good doctors say that pasteur¬ 
ized milk is not as good as fresh, that sterilized milk is positively harmful. 
Equally good doctors say that pasteurized milk is absolutely harmless, 
sterilized milk probably the same. Personaly I feel that my baby’s chances 
of harm from pasteurized milk are far less than the same chances from raw 
milk. 

O, these bottle babies! Guesswork from start to finish! The mother who 
won’t nurse her baby when she can must be crazy. Have any of you had 
children with canker? The doctor says that he cannot understand it where 
everything else is so favorable. Mother of Ten and Nurses All, have you 
seen or heard of cases like these, and if so, what did cause them and how 
were they treated? Any advice will be greatly appreciated by 

Redeemed. 
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September 29, 1912 


Dear Welcome Ten—You are certainly prompt in your efforts to help those 
in trouble, and your letters, so full of common sense, must be a boon to the 
ignorant. We have had to come to the conclusion that the nipple is at fault, 
as you suggest, but the trouble is growing less and we hope to see it soon 
cured. Queer to say, after the very first there seemed to be no soreness. The 
child is growing steadily and seems to be in A1 condition. The nipple does 
not bother her and she works at her gums steadily with her fingers with 
no apparent pain. Of course her fingers don’t do the canker any good, but 
conditions could be worse and seem heaps better daily. I should very much 
like to see you and your family. It would be pleasure to meet a mother 
such as your letters show you to be. 


Redeemed 
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January 5, 1913 


Dear Vesta Domus—Now that the strenuous Christmas season is over, I 
am going to send you as long an answer to your letter as the editor will 
give me room for. I am more than delighted to be able to tell you that I 
have now as fine a specimen of a bottle baby as you could wish to see. 
However, I never forget that she is a bottle baby. No, I do not feed her the 
food anymore. We eventually found that there was too much sugar in it for 
her. Her system evidently demands but little sugar, for in her milk formula 
she can take but half the amount called for. Seven pounds at birth (April 
13), she weighed but 9 pounds 5 ounces August 16. The doctor put her 
on barley food and milk then, for he never believed in the food which I 
used against his wishes. However, though, it did not agree with this baby, 

I should unhesitatingly recommend it as the first trial after nursing. It was 
the only food for little Betty and might have saved her life had I known 
of it sooner. On the barley food and milk, Little Mischief went from 9 
pounds 5 ounces to 12 pounds 7 ounces in just about two months. Then 
we put her on oatmeal. And now Vesta, you just ought to see her grow. 

Puts on 8 to 12 ounces every week. Cut 6 teeth since Nov 15 and keeps 
on growing just the same. The young lady gets real riled a day or two 
before the tooth comes through but she seems in perfect health. Cheeks 
like the reddest apples, snapping brown eyes, and arms and legs that are 
the nearest solution to perpetual motion I have ever seen. Not fat but like a 
brick-bat. And today, at 8 months, the young lady clutched the front of my 
dress and balanced on her pudgy legs alone. She takes the top 20 ounces 
of a quart (always pasteurized) and 17 ounces of oatmeal. I put 3 heaping 
teaspoons of oatmeal with a quart of water and boil for 2 hours, adding 
water as needed. I never have used milk sugar with her. The doctor told 
me of a new sugar for better and no more expensive. One odd thing is, that 
the oatmeal has made no difference in case of constipation. Neither has the 
orange juice and olive oil. I still have to use milk of magnesia. I massage 
the bowels daily too. Vesta dear, may I offer a little suggestion? My next- 
door neighbor used the food with her baby at my request. At 8 months the 
little one did not gain any more and seemed always hungry, so I asked her 
to try 1 ounce of pasteurized milk with each bottle. Now, at one year, her 
baby takes 4 ounces of the food, full strength, and 3 ounces of pasteurized 
milk, as a feeding. It is a perfect combination for the child. She also gives 
one bottle daily of oatmeal and milk. A baby certainly can be too fat for 
health, but they should be plump and round with hard flesh. She cut first 
the two lower teeth, then, strangely enough, the two upper teeth on either 
side of the two middle upper. The dear, baby sister did the same thing. Do 
write me again, Vesta, for I certainly like your letters. Do you cut out the 
bottle at a pap feeding, I should like to know. 


Redeemed 
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November 16, 1913 


Dear Vesta Domus—Though it has been long since I have seen your name, 
I am going to trust that this will meet your eye. 

I will long remember the year of 1913. On Jan 5 my little one was seem¬ 
ingly in perfect health. After taking her 10 o’clock feeding she was taken 
with violent vomiting. The doctor said her stomach was overloaded, cut 
down her food, and she soon recovered, only to have another spell in about 
two weeks. Up to March 4 she had three or four spells, but gained splen¬ 
didly nevertheless. On March 4 began the fight with death. We changed 
doctors, and for a while things looked better, though very gradually each 
week the little one grew thinner. April 21 we had the biggest New England 
specialist on babies. Under his treatment there was another big rally, only 
to sink again. 

June 141 took my baby to Rockport-by-the-Sea. There was another gain, 
followed by disaster. Five weeks later I returned home and we called in 
another specialist. This time the gain was a fine one and our tortured hopes 
came back again. But in a few weeks the weight dropped steadily down 
hill. The specialist then advised the hospital. This man, with a heart as 
great as his brain, looked at our little one as a medical wonder. Her iron 
constitution and grand spirit so won his admiration that her personally 
interviewed the two nurses who tended our baby, and three times week¬ 
ly he saw wee Jeanne and consulted with the hospital doctors. I left her 
at the hospital Sept 15. It was the bitterest moment of my life. The body 
was a wreck, but the little face was round and red-cheeked, with the little 
mischief imps still in her eyes. There was a great gain for the first week. 
Then a greater loss. I started to carry her home but was told the gain had 
begun again. Then came a terrible loss and Oct 5 I went for my baby. I 
had left Jeanne at the hospital. I carried home a little stranger, for her face 
matched her body, and at 18 months she weighed hardly what she did at 
birth—seven pounds. But the brain was as clear as ever, and, O, the pity 
of it, the mischief gleamed in her eyes still. It was Monday when I car¬ 
ried her home. On Wednesday her father offered her a drink of water. She 
refused it from him but took it from me—then looked at her father with 
a smile that seemed to say, “I can boss you yet, daddy!” On Friday night 
she thanked me with a smile and a gentle “ta-ta” for the drink I gave her. 
She died Saturday morning at 2:30, and was buried Oct 13, on the day she 
would have been 18 months old. 
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Vesta, this is the history of facts and dates. The history of emotions can 
never be described. This little girl was accepted by us as being sent to 
comfort us for the little Betty. She was loved doubly—for herself and for 
the baby sister. She was given loving care, but above all—scientific care. 
Of the five doctors and four specialists who attended her, not one could tell 
the real reason for her sic kn ess. All agreed that for indomitable spirit—for 
a will that could not be broken—they had yet to see her equal. I am trying 
to reflect a little of her bravery. 

Redeemed 
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Disillusioned 
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November 23, 1913 


My Dear Redeemed—O how my heart aches for you. I know just how 
much you must have loved baby Jeanne. She was something alive, some¬ 
thing you could rock and hug and in your heart to lavish on her the love 
you were denied darling Betty. I cannot find ready words to comfort you. 
Redeemed, “sometime, somewhere we’ll understand, ” but I do want you to 
know you have the loving sympathy of your silent friend. 

Edna Earl 


November 23, 1913 


Dear Redeemed—My heart ached for you when I read your letter to Vesta 
Domus, and if a word of sympathy from another mother can in any way 
ease your breaking heart please accept it from your unknown column 
friend. 

Essex 
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December 7, 1913 


To Edna Earl and Essex—It is pleasant to know that one has even silent 
and u nkn own friends. Perhaps you might care to know of three odd expe¬ 
riences that have come to me. 

In the first place I am a normal woman, and not one given to “seeing 
things.” When the little Betty was about 10 months old we took her to see 
an aunt of my husband’s. We placed the baby on a bed and then, unbe¬ 
known to her, watched her struggle to remove her moccasins. Finally one 
was pulled off and she struggled nobly to remove the other. She was the 
picture of sweetness and rosy contentment, and at last my pride in her 
beauty could keep silent no longer. “Aunty, isn’t she just the loveliest little 
creature!” I exclaimed, and then before the old lady could reply I hurried 
on—a stranger seeming to talk from inside me—“Aunty, do you know 
what I think the saddest thing in the world? It is a tiny white coffin—a 
baby’s coffin.” The old lady couldn’t reply, but I saw a shiver go over her. 
A month later Betty in all her beauty was sleeping so soundly in the little 
velvet coffin I had placed her in. 

Seven months before my second baby girl came, I was seized with an 
unaccountable depression. I told my husband that the little girl who was 
coming (I never doubted the sex), was coming to stay with us and then 
leave us, as the little sister had done. The doctor laughed my idea (he 
called it an “idea”) away—said it was a perfectly rational way to feel after 
the experience I had just passed through. Two months later I dreamed that 
I was walking in the cemetery and saw beside little Betty’s stone, one 
exactly like it, but unnamed. A something bade me touch the stone, which 
swung lightly over. A little figure sat waiting there, apparently for me. A 
wee girl—a darker Betty—with rose red cheeks, hair just the color of the 
little sisters, snapping brown eyes, bubbling over with mischief, and from 
the round face life fairly radiated. I watched her, paralyzed—and the baby 
arms went out to me with a smile that twined the vague mother love for 
the unborn baby into a real passion for the known baby. 

When I told my husband of this dream he watched my face closely. “It is 
too real,” he said. “I don’t like it!” “But I love her,” I exclaimed. “And it 
wasn’t death that looked from that little face. She was so intensely alive. 

I simply feel that from the grave she is being given us.” I felt that my ex¬ 
planation was the right one but my husband hated the dream. A few nights 
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later came the second dream. The same little figure with the elfish face— 
and this time in our home. Her father had her cuddled up by his shoulder. 
He was standing in the sewing room when I came to the door. The baby 
buried both tiny hands in her father’s mop of hair, and then, seeing me, 
she pulled and tugged with a will, and flung me a smile over her daddy’s 
bowed head that was the very essence of joyous living and happiness. 

How I cherished my dream baby, and cherished the bright little face 
that I knew I should see. And the little one was born a girl, and, to my 
disappointment and my husband’s relief, was the image of brother Mal¬ 
colm, with blue eyes. But the features began to change—the eyes turned 
to brown—and now people often mistake the two baby sisters’ photos. 
When wee Jeanne was about 8 months old I stopped in the door of the 
sewing room through sheer shock at the picture of a baby cuddled up by 
her father’s shoulder, both hands buried in his hair; and the living child 
flung to her mother in the doorway a smile as bright as the sunshine, that 
danced in her eyes, and radiated from her face—my dream baby, and the 
whole completed picture came true. There is a stone down beside the little 
sister’s now, but not unmarked. I often walk there, and cannot fail to see 
the name of “Jeanne.” We gave her nine blood-red, half-brown roses—one 
rose for every month of sic kn ess—blood-red because they are the emblem 
of “courage.” Surely she deserved them—my best loved baby. Best loved 
because she suffered longest. 

Disillusioned 
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December 14, 1913 


Dear Welcome Ten—You certainly can understand how the holidays ap¬ 
peal to me, but you are a bigger, finer woman than I can ever be. You have 
lost four, I have lost two. Your faith stands steadfast, mine is sadly shaken. 
I have been puzzling this many months how a truly “merciful” God could 
starve a baby to death for nine months. It took twice as long to kill my 
Jeanne as any other baby they had ever had in the same condition in that 
great hospital. For the last two months it was not the body that sustained 
her: it was just pure “grit.” And when I think of the faith I had that all 
must go well with her, my little baby who had been prayed over before 
birth, my little baby whose red cheeks and bright eyes never appeared to 
me after birth without calling forth a veritable thanksgiving in my heart 
that my prayers were answered—to think that she died the horrible death 
of slow starvation—why, my faith looks to me now simply pitiful, or 
ridiculous. It was not death itself, so much as the manner of it. I think that 
I lost just a little slice of faith each morning when I bathed her; but the 
face was the face of health up to a month before death. I regret the three 
weeks in the hospital, as the separation was useless. Still, I should regret 
not having sent her if I had not done so. Friends prophesied mental and 
physical breakdown when the baby finally died, due to the strain of hard 
work and worry on body and brain. Yet neither has come. When caring 
for babies has been practically all of one’s life, it is hard to imagine living 
another life. Yet there is such a life, and, what is more, I have got to live it, 
not because I want to, but because I must. My babies are dead, I am alive. 
To look ahead through months and years means that I am beaten at the 
start. But I find that I can live each day, one by one, as they come. It is not 
bravery, nor heartlessness, as some might be uncharitable enough to think. 
It is just plain desperation, and I presume many a mother in like condition 
has lived thus before. My husband is blue enough without having me add 
to his heartache. My boy cannot live in the atmosphere of two little graves. 
So what is left but to do the best I can? It is not always a happy woman 
who smiles the brightest. 

Tell me, Welcome Ten—What do you make of the dreams? ....Was it pre¬ 
sentiment that made me speak of coffins in connection with Betty, then at 
her best? And the two dreams? How well my husband remembers them! 
And the amused smiles on my friends’ faces at the description I gave of 
the unborn baby. Yet it has all come so true. The baby face I saw in my 
dream of the cemetery was the same face I saw in another dream, where 
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my “dream baby” was in our home. There is a something rather more than 
strange in the fact that the second dream came true absolutely, even to my 
own position in the doorway of the sewing room. Did I “see” this little 
unborn baby, or did I work her by my dream baby? I don’t know. Do you? 

Yes, I often wonder what would be the thoughts of a woman whose baby 
starved because she could not afford to buy food. And I am thankful that 
our money lasted long enough to mean as great comfort to our Jeanne as 
could be procured for her. But this is an empty, empty home. 

Disillusioned 
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December 14, 1913 


Dear Redeemed—Accept my heartfelt sympathy. Mv heart aches for you 
and all the mothers throughout the world who have had to give up their 
little ones. God knows best and sometimes, dear Redeemed, we will under¬ 
stand why His loving hand dealt the cruel blow. Your little one and mine 
have been spared a great deal. I have mislaid some verses that I would like 
to send you. I will look them up and let you have them. 

Amateur 


January 4, 1914 

Dear Redeemed—It is no wonder your faith is shaken. Mine was, too, 
when my two oldest were taken almost at the same time. I was so sure the 
God I trusted would not fail me that it seemed as if the foundation of all 
was gone when that absolute faith received nothing but sorrow and des¬ 
olation. It was the acid test and without my intention a short prayer was 
constantly on my lips. It seemed like the voice of the soul pleading when 
reason was stunned. The little prayer was answered and resignation came, 
but grief was my companion day and night. I have no patience with those 
people who tell us not to grieve for our loved ones, that it is useless, etc. 

There is a consolation in grief Redeemed, and when it is suppressed it 
hardens our tenderest sensibilities. No, do not add to your husband s 
heartache or cloud the little son s childhood with sorrow. 

You are the mainspring of the home and both look to you for comfort. I 
know just how hard it is to set aside our own feelings and comfort others. 
One sentence in particular stirred me about life without the babies. Why 
was that so hopeless? You are young and the responsibility of refusing life 
is the greatest of all responsibilities. Your dreams were remarkable indeed 
and true. How wonderful it was that the baby you dreamed of was like the 
little one. Did those dreams not worry you? Again it seems you could gath¬ 
er solace from them. She was not to stay, only lent long enough to entwine 
herself around your heart. Surely you must possess much of the grit she 
had—you, her mother. Grit enough to gather up the threads of life anew 
and to think there are many bright threads in the warp of life yet. 

May hope and trust soon return to you. Do not keep aloof from anyone 
who can offer a grain of comfort. Always let us know how you are. 

Welcome Ten 
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January 4, 1914 


Dear Amateur—I was right glad to see a letter from you. While we have 
never exchanged letters before, I have always read your letters to others 
with great interest. You have spoken a number of times of still missing 
your first little son. I can understand that feeling exactly. It is just simply 
that no matter how many little ones we have after the death of one child, 
not one of the brothers or sisters reproduces the exact characteristics of the 
little one gone. You must have a splendid little boy with you now, and long 
may you keep him. Perhaps he is more like his brother than Jeanne was 
like Betty. In actions they were absolutely different, and until Jeanne was 
taken sick little Betty appealed to me the most. I always loved a “cuddly” 
baby, and Betty was so sweet and sober, and seemed to actually exist on 
love. 

She was perfectly happy just so long as somebody hugged her up, though 
her habits of sleep were never interfered with by rocking. After she died 
I wanted to crawl into some hole and die, too. Love literally froze with¬ 
in me. I cringed away from affection in my people, and wee Jeanne, to 
a great extent, reproduced this feeling in her own personality. The child 
literally could not stand being cuddled. 

She liked to be held, but her back was as straight as a ramrod. I cannot 
remember one instance after the first month or two when she allowed her 
head to rest. 

Yet I know that she loved us all. And it was this lacking of wanting to be 
loved that kept my heart so warm towards the baby gone. Jeannie was all 
sufficient unto herself—Betty had been so sweetly dependent. And then 
my “Little Mischief’ began to fade away like a brilliant little blossom 
would. And the joy I used to feel in Betty’s loveableness was at last fully 
balanced by the great pride I took in this tiny baby’s splendid indepen¬ 
dence and courage in the face of too great odds. Surely there is nothing 
that develops love in a mother as a terrible sickness borne with a wonder¬ 
ful courage. And if love is measured by pity then I loved Jeanne best. Yet 
I know that if both little ones were placed before me and I was bidden to 
choose “which one,” I could not turn from the love in the gray eyes to the 
vivid eyes of brown—it would have to be both taken or both refused. So I 
reckon it is an equal love after all. 
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Just in the five days before death, directly after returning from the hospital, 
did my two babies merge into one. The little head was still held so pitifully 
erect. It broke my heart to see it. “O, little Jeannie, just lay your wee head 
down once,” I said to her, and she snuggled up, so perfectly contented, 
right under my chin. And, though the next four days were terrible to live 
through, still I had my share of happiness, too, for the dependence in the 
baby sister had at last come to wee Jeannie, though it took the very weak¬ 
ness of death itself to bend that proud little head. 


And now I am going to ask all the columnites to forgive me for these per¬ 
sonal and perhaps tedious letters. I know that my experience must prove 
wearisome to many—probably many more wonder how I can write them. 
When a woman has not cried over the death of a baby as deeply loved as 
was Jeannie, she has got to have some outlet or trouble will brew. The 
column has been my safety valve, so to speak, and thank you all for being 
so patient. With best wishes to you, Amateur, and all my other column 
friends, I remain, still 


Disillusioned 
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January 4, 1914 


Dear Redeemed or Disillusioned—Your letter to Welcome Ten makes my 
heart ache and I can ’/ refrain from writing to you. I will admit it is really 
nothing strange that your faith is shaken when you have been called upon 
to give back two precious lives. It is all for “something, ” we know not 
what, but I hope you may some time see why these burdens are put upon 
you. I am very sorry for you and sympathize with you as best I can, not 
having had to part with my one dear little girl who has been near the por¬ 
tals of death twice in her 6 years. Those who have borne, loved and lost 
can realize more than I what you are passing through. 

I trust you will not lose your faith entirely. It would be sad, indeed, if you 
had no faith. God gave and He has a right to take, and has a reason for 
taking, I am sure. We are of the earth, earthly, and cannot see or will not 
see that it is best His way. I know of a case where a little girl was cared for 
and saved by that care, who is a cripple, and has caused her parents and 
friends no end of trouble and worry through her determination to do as 
she pleases. 

She married a low man against the wishes of her good parents. He beats 
her, chokes her and she has sickly children. How will it all end? She, who 
was loved, cared for and hundreds of dollars spent for, was saved for a 
miserable existence. She had good parents and a good home, but she left, 
and did as she pleased out of pure meanness. 

I always think of her when I hear of one losing a baby, a pure, innocent 
little being, who knows no sin and who has been spared so much through 
the goodness of God, who took them before they grew up to only He knows 
what. I do not mean every child would grow to be a worry and torment 
to his family, but we know not. It is hard to lose them, but sometime we ’ll 
understand. Read the 15 ,h chapter of I Corinthians from the 41 st verse. 
Think it over and if you have a wee bit offaith remaining you will find lots 
of comfort in it. May God help you bear your burdens and give you faith. 

I love Corinthians and find lots of good things to think about in that good 
book of the Epistle of Paul. 

Dumpling’s Mama 
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January 4, 1914 


Dear Redeemed—You dear, brave, little woman. You are brave, whatever 
you may say to the contrary, for you are trying to put your sorrow aside 
and help the others and that is surely brave and unselfish. O, how my heart 
aches with and for you. Your visions were on a parallel with some experi¬ 
ences of my own and I have my own theory in regard to same, but doubt¬ 
less should I express it people would declare me insane. Do you belive in 
so-called spirit communication? To me it seems that there is only a “thin 
veil” between and that love can penetrate it. If it were not for this thought 
I don’t think I could endure to live. But if we have wireless communication 
here why not carry the idea farther and believe that the love which never 
dies is known and understood in the same manner? 

O hearts denied the touch, the voice, the eye 
The joy of hand-clasp and the presence dear. 

Say, do you realize there s no apartness known. 

That those the farthest seeming still are ever near? 

And did you know that with the unseen shore 
Boundless and infinite, we have a wireless way? 

That there are stations whence the word may come, 

And that receiving stations are open night and day? 

There s nothing that can disarrange or break 
These wires, that quicken at our earnest call: 

The voice of Love makes swiftest wave for work 
And speeds desire where echoes never fall. 

Hold fast to your faith. It has received a dreadful shock and you feel as if 
your last foothold had given away, and to struggle and battle longer were 
simply foolish, yet something stronger than reason pushes you on and on. 
‘Tis easy to see where the dear baby inherited her grit. Please accept my 
heartfelt love. Your sincere admirer and well-wisher, 

If Only 
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January 11, 1914 


To If Only—Before I sent my first letter to the column some three years 
ago it occurred to me that I could never air what sorrows might come to 
me to the public. It now occurs to me, after I have found my sorrows, 
what a truly good friend the public can be, especially as manifested by the 
members of the Household column. I think that many of us feel that the 
many unknown “noms” conceal real flesh and blood friends, who would 
help us if they could, who feel sorrow for us who sorrow, because they 
have themselves felt the same pain. 

I read your letter to me with more interest than I can express, and can 
hardly wait to have you answer this question, “What is this theory of 
yours?” Instead of calling you insane, I think that you would be surprised 
at the number of people, women especially, who believe in the supernat¬ 
ural, and an expression of belief in others might prove to be a wonderful 
blessing to some woman who would be made most happy “if she only 
dared believe it was true.” For myself, supernatural means to me only 
what, perhaps, is meant to be “natural.” For instance: 

My first little girl had been just 31 days dead when I experienced a decid¬ 
ed touch of the supernatural—“wireless” you may call it. She had had a 
most loveable little caress, of drawing the tiny velvet fingers of the right 
hand very softly down the left side of my face. Thus she would stroke me 
again and again (and I did so love the baby touch—and so missed it. On 
what would have been the birth night of her first year I was dreadfully 
unhappy. I finally fell into a dreamless sleep after wishing and wishing for 
something to let me know that my baby was still with me. Very suddenly 
in the pitch dark of the night, I found myself sitting up in bed, wakened by 
a tiny hand, which was very softly stroking the left side of my face. I got 
up and turned on the light. It was just 2 o’clock. Then I went to sleep in 
perfect peace. Not till daylight did the full significance of what had hap¬ 
pened come to me. Little Betty had been born at 2 o’clock in the morning 
just one year before. 

To my people I described my strange and lovely “dream.” But in my 
inmost soul I cherish the thought that Betty of the gentle heart really came 
back to comfort her mother. Please do write again. 

Disillusioned 
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January 18, 1914 


To Dumpling’s Mama—“Old Dumpling” was one of the many pet names 
my husband used to lavish on the babies, so our girlies have a name in 
common, if nothing else. I did not know before that I had so many column 
friends and it has been a great pleasure to receive so many kindly letters. 
Your words of comfort, reminding me of a possible unhappy life for my 
wee one, had she lived, have been my greatest source of comfort in my 
own tangle of thoughts. I remember well when little Betty died, the wish 
that I expressed in regard to the baby that was coming—that if she was to 
be taken from me, that it should be in sweet babyhood. That wish has been 
granted me. But before she left me, wee Jeanne had to pass through her 
fiery furnace, and O! the furnace was such a fiery one for that little, little 
body—such a bitter one for her mother! She came through it pure gold, 
but the mother’s make-up showed streaks and strains of far baser metal. 

My lesson had not been well learned. My great consolation for the fearful 
length of time it takes to consume that little body has been this—had the 
ordeal been less severe we should never have known the real fineness of 
her. As to the death itself, while I sometimes am glad that my worry is all 
behind me, while I sometimes feel that I would pay any amount of wor¬ 
ry just to see her eyes dance with joy again, at all times do I kn ow that 
as things are so are they best for her. Had Jeanne’s disposition held true 
through her life, she would have been the very light of our lives and our 
greatest anxiety. I often wonder where the wayward, strong soul might 
have led her. I realize well that there might have been a greater heartache 
in store for us had she lived—but on the other hand what a splendid wom¬ 
an she could have become. However, that has all been settled for us. 


May your Dumpling live to be a blessing to you. 


Disillusioned 
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January 18, 1914 


To the Mother of the Ten-Year-Old Betty—Some of us name our babies 
“for” people; others of us just pick out a name we like. I have always 
loved the name of Betty, and you must have liked it too, to give it to your 
daughter. And she, also, is dead, as is my Betty. 

Have you ever wondered if when you next see her you will know her, and 
she you? I have wondered about this countless times, and found the fin¬ 
est solution in the words of an old Scotch minister. His idea was simply 
this: Science tells us that at the age of 7 years the structure of our bodies 
are completely changed, the original material at birth having given place 
to new. Yet the personality that we love remains the same. Another sev¬ 
en years and that material, in turn, has been replaced by all new. Yet the 
personality remains the same. Death simply removes forever all the fleshy 
material, and leaves the personality just the same. 

I have dared to think even beyond this, and have perfect faith that the con¬ 
clusion I have arrived at is so. As the personality, or soul, must take unto 
itself some shape, what could be more natural than that of the flesh on 
earth? Aside from all deformities being made whole, I do believe that we 
shall see our very own children when it comes our time to go. Sometimes I 
feel that the years cannot pass too fast for me. 

Disillusioned 
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January 25, 1914 

Dear Disillusioned—You poor, dear, how I do sympathize with you! I have 
read your letters and I pitied you so! I understand what it is to part with 
one little darling, but, of course, two much be still worse. Marion was 
my only little one. She has been now nearly a year dead and the wound 
does not seem to have healed any. I seem to think of her more. I, too, had 
dreams and forewarnings before she died, though I didn’t pay much atten¬ 
tion to them until afterward. Dear friend, much as we loved our little ones, 
and precious as they were, still they were not too good for Him. And no 
matter how happy we would try and make their future, it would seem slight 
in comparison to that which they are now enjoying. And again, if we could 
but look ahead and see the troubles in store for them, we would feel glad 
that they are enjoying eternal happiness with God and His angels. Please 
write sometime to 

Enniskillen. 
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January 25, 1914 


For Redeemed — O, my dear, if I could only see you, only talk with you. I 
have read all your letters and wept over your trouble. Rejoiced when the 
new baby came to comfort you, and no one could understand better than 
I, whose heart is always longing for the babies I tried so hard to keep. Let 
me tell you a story, dear. When I knew that I was to be a mother, I was the 
happiest woman you ever saw, and I began to prepare myself, as far as lay 
in my power, to give to the little one a perfect body and a beautiful, spiritu¬ 
al soul. I was filled with love for all. I always felt this way with all my little 
ones, from the moment I knew of their existence. The first baby was only a 
dream, a sweet, beautiful dream of only a few month s duration, but I was 
not discouraged, and I said, “God is good and He will give me my heart’s 
desire ”, and so the second time I nearly laid down my life, only to come up 
from the shadows with empty arms and a perfect little marble form beside 
me, so perfect that it seemed I must hold it in my arms so close that I might 
impart some of the warmth of my mother s body to the little form I had 
carried so close to my heart all those happy months. 

For the sake of the loving husband, I tried so hard to be brave, and I still 
thought, sometime I know God will give me a baby, all my own, and I am 
willing to go through it all again. My doctor told me each time that I took 
my life in my own hands, but I did not care. I said I was not afraid and 
had rather die than to live my life without a little one, and so the third 
time after hours of agony, when I went so near the other shore that I saw 
my babies waiting for me there, and it seemed that I was to go to them as 
I had prayed that I might if I had to come back with empty arms this time, 
when a baby ay from this side of life went through my whole being like an 
electric shock, bringing me back to this life and a beautiful baby boy. Then 
I said God was good; I knew He would answer my prayers. I felt so sure 
He would let me keep this little bud, and I would watch over it so tender¬ 
ly. I never looked at him without my heart going out to Him in love and 
thankfulness for giving me this perfect gift. 

I would devote my life to making him a good, noble man. My dear friend, 
before his first birthday came, my baby had gone to join the little sister 
and brother, and when you told of the fight for life yours made, it brought 
back that time when it seemed he tried so hard to live for us, for twice he 
came back to us after we thought the breath had left the dear little body, 
and the eyes, the most beautiful I have ever seen, would follow me about 
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the room after the rest of the body could not move, and he would look so 
earnestly into mine, as though he wanted to tell me something. They saw 
far beyond me, for a long time. You know the anguish in the days that fol¬ 
lowed. My eyes are filled with tears now, after all these years, but then, as 
I looked on the little angel in his little white bed, with his dimpled hands 
full of flowers, I could not shed a tear. For many months I could not look 
at a baby, could not hear any one speak of one, and then the old desire 
came back. 

I was not hard, not rebellious. I was simply broken-hearted. I sat and 
thought and questioned why. From this state I came back to the same old 
conclusion. I would try once more, and although it seemed that I could 
never put another one in his place, the dreams or visions I had after I was 
to become a mother again, helped me, and I knew that He wanted me to 
have a treasure here to love. But my past terrible sickness and my grief 
had brought on other troubles, and this time, I did not even see my little 
bud before it was laid away, for I was unconscious for many days, and for 
a long time they feared to even speak of it at all to me. If I could tell you 
the vision that I had then that led me to do what I did after, and that gave 
me courage to once again take up the burden of life without hope of ever 
bringing another little life into the world, you would understand. I cannot 
write it all, it is too long a story; but I got up from my sick bed and at once 
took to my heart and home a darling baby boy. I looked at many babies, 
but was told through this vision that I would know the one that was for me 
to take when Ifound it, and I did the moment I put my eyes on him. 

The recognition was mutual. He looked into my eyes, smiled, held out his 
arms, and left the dear mother who bore him, and nothing ever tempted 
him ever after to leave me for a moment. He was just the age of the little 
one gone, and I, who once thought I could hardly bear to put his little 
clothes on his little brother or sister, took this little one home, and without 
a moment’s hesitation clothed his dimpled baby form. The little one gone 
seemed so near the little one come, they seemed almost the same, that is, 
the same mother love was over them both. I told him so much of the little 
angel brother that they grew up together, one in earth life and one in spir¬ 
it. I think the little boy in spirit imparted into this little one’s own naturally 
sweet, loving disposition some of the traits of spiritual love, of noble qual¬ 
ities, that I had always tried so hard to have born in my babies from the 
moment I knew of their existence. I often said if I had been the mother who 
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bore him he could not have come up more to my ideal of what I wanted my 
children to be. 

I began life all over with him. Never was a child loved more, or one more 
deserving. People would say to me, how much good you are doing him, 
and I always answered, not half as much as he is doing me. For almost 
nine years we enjoyed such close love and companionship as I believe is 
rarely given to child and mother. I was never lonely, he seemed to belong 
to me in soul and body. We kept no secrets from each other, and we made 
such plans for the future. We were going to “find a little sister, somewhere, 
who wanted a mama just like me, and a big brother just like him to take 
care of her, and then we might find another little boy, and have the house 
full of children, for he would be so big to help me. ” He was so full of life 
and the promise of perfect manhood before him. He loved his home and 
the “dear little mother” he was always going to take care of and the “big 
papa he had such good times with. ” 

I must stop now, dear, with these happy peaceful years, for my heart grows 
rebellious when I think of their outcome. I cannot tell you much more; I 
cannot talk of it to my nearest ones, only this, my one little boy, all I had, 
all I ever shall have, left me one day, with my good-bye kiss on his lips. 

How little I thought it was good-bye then. He went whistling down the 
stairs, never to come back, to the mother who needed him so, who wanted 
him so much, and the plans we made together I have no strength or cour¬ 
age to carry on. I make no more for this life. Everything stopped that day, 
and nothing has ever seemed the same. I try so hard not to sadden those 
around me, and do all I can for others, but I have never enjoyed anything 
since he went away, although I force myself to do things as he would want 
me to, but there is such a longing for him all the time that sometimes it 
seems more than I can bear. As I grow older I want him and my others 
more, for I realize each year more what I have missed from my life. I have 
never been reconciled to this last blow. I have never been able to think 
it was God s will that took my all, but man s carelessness which I think a 
good many times people lay to our dear Heavenly Father. 

For Babies ’ Sake. 
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Redeemed 
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January 25, 1914 


Dear Another Betty—I certainly appreciated your letter, as I know what it 
is to work under the difficulties you mention. However, perfect peace does 
not always come with perfect quiet, as I have twice had to learn. 

And how old are the babies and are they boys or girls? I am interested in 
them, and also in how you came to take your nom. 

Did you ever look into the faces of your little ones, and wonder what made 
the difference in the expression on their faces to the faces of older people? 

I used to look at my two baby girls and look and look. It was not only that 
they were small, nor that the skin was satin smooth and fresh as a rose 
petal. It seemed to be almost wholly in the eyes that the great difference 
lay. Not meaning to be in any way “poetic,” I called the look the whiteness 
of soul showing through. What spotless souls these little ones of ours must 
have, to reflect a look like that. It has been this look that has made me feel 
that no matter how great the heavenly wisdom which may come to them, 
my two babies will always be just my babies. If the expression comes 
from the soul within, and, a child leaves this world with the innocence of a 
pure soul shining in its eyes, the expression must always stay the same. 

Knowing nothing of sin while they lived here they can never learn about 
sin in the home beyond. I confidently look forward to being greeted by 
two very small figures—one, a sweet, gray-eyed baby, but not even the 
halo can quite dim the mischief in the brown eyes of the other. 

I should have liked to have kept my babies here. We console ourselves 
with saying that harm cannot touch those little lambs in the Heavenly fold. 
I truly believe this, and now that mine are safely cared for, I cannot wish 
them back to strive and suffer again. But in a certain way, I envy you the 
living babies, and know that could mine be given back, I would scrap to 
the last second to keep them with me. It is human and it is selfish, but if 
mothers did not have this feeling, the race would have died out long ago. 
Best wishes to you and yours from 

Redeemed. 
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February 8, 1914 


Dear Disillusioned—lam very much interested in you and your experi¬ 
ence. Ifirmly believe your letter to If Only, as I went through a similar 
experience shortly after my baby’s death. I have never told it to any one, 
as I consider it too sweet, too sacred, to be discussed in the columns of a 
newspaper. Yes, I do love a “cuddly ” baby and my baby boy is “cuddly, ” 
just as his dear brother, whom he resembles more each day. His manners 
grow more like my firstborn. Now, Dear Disillusioned, do not be angry or 
offended with me if I tell you not to think about your trouble so much. 

Having been through it all, I understand how heroic one must be to keep 
up and not think too much of one’s dear life here, but rather dwell on their 
existence in the beautiful kingdom of God s love. After my little one was 
called home I tried so hard to forget, not him, no, never, but my own pain 
in my loss. Knowing that another little life was to be entrusted to my care, 
I endeavored to be cheerful. Do not think of me as of Spartan courage, 
because oftentimes Ifailed and fail even now. When I do I remember 

Not now, but in the coming years, 

It may be in the better land, 

We ’ll read the meaning of our tears, 

And then, sometime, we’ll understand.* 


*Hymn by Maxwell N. Cornelius 


Amateur 


February 15, 1914 

Dear For Baby s Sake—I read your letter which you wrote to Redeemed 
to my husband, and I don’t know which of us was crying the most when 
I got done, for it was so like our experience. My first three I never saw. 
They were taken away before I was conscious. My fourth, a beautiful boy, 
stayed three months of sickness and suffering; my fifth died one day, and I 
watched his little life pass out like a breath, wishing I could die, too, and 
I almost got my wish, for I was very low for a long while. When I got up 
it was with a determination to try just once more. I took a well advertised 
medicine for women, and the result was a beautiful baby weighting 10 
pounds, washed and dressed and suckling her first when the doctor ar- 
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rived. He never was so surprised in his life. I guess he would have expect¬ 
ed to have seen me dead sooner, as he thought I would never live through 
another. But I am well and strong today for all that, and I hope the dear 
Lord has given me this treasure to keep. I am living only a day at a time 
and taking all the joy and comfort in having her that I can. At present she 
has a ribbon tied on her hair and is looking in the nickel on the stove to 
see how it looks. I know there is nothing I can say to comfort you, as time 
only is the healer for such wounds as yours. You have nothing but a beau¬ 
tiful memory, but be comforted; the riches will be your reward hereafter, 
for you are the mother of angels. 

Mt. Hope 
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February 15, 1914 


To For Babies’ Sake—Yours is one of the very saddest letters ever sent to 
the column. It makes me feel as though I did not know what mother love 
is, and you cannot make me believe that the woman who had the courage 
to go uselessly down into the depths those many times has come to the end 
of that courage now. You may be lagging behind in the race, but you are 
not beaten yet. 

You speak of the nine years of close companionship enjoyed by you both, 
and lay the final blame for the abrupt ending to “man’s carelessness”— 
where it probably belongs. Did you ever stop to think that man’s care¬ 
lessness might have ruined more than the body, had your boy lived to be 
twice or thrice his 9 years. We hope and expect that our own will choose 
the right road, and feel that every dead child, had it lived to mature here, 
would not necessarily have been bad. But there are so many sidepaths 
there is always the danger. And had your boy lived to grow up a good man, 
you could not always have stood between him and sorrow. While you had 
him you could and did do this, and to you he owes his perfect childhood. 
But it could not have gone on much longer in this way. 

You have lived to grow up good, but would you care to see your boy 
overburdened with as great a sorrow as is bearing you down? Have you 
never wished during these past few years that you had died when you were 
9 years old? I am by no means unselfish save in this one thing. When the 
desire for babies gets too strong, the faith that all is well with them quickly 
helps to make it “well with me.” There are but two conclusions to come 
to, and of these two we can take our choice. This world is either ruled 
by an injustice that loves to see the good suffer and the wicked thrive, or 
else it is ruled by a mind so infinitely superior to ours that it can look over 
and beyond these earthly sufferings to a something which we all strive to 
understand, but can’t comprehend. Life is too great a problem for me to 
puzzle over. I have only lived 28 years of it, most of these years happily. 
Many times I feel that, though I think I know what sorrow is, sorrow thus 
far has touched me with but a light finger, I often wonder if my living boy 
will unlock the door that will show me what sorrow really is. 

You have a mother’s soul, but you body denies you motherhood. On all 
sides of you are women whose bodies bear them undesired children—chil¬ 
dren who are detested unborn and who are neglected after birth. Yet most 
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of these unwanted little ones live to grow up. I have seen mothers delib¬ 
erately dry up their milk in order to take care of their “social duties,” and 
raise splendid bottle babies, while I, who am healthy in every other way, 
am forced to see my bottle babies die. Which all makes me believe that 
some babies are born to live in spite of lacking every care and that others 
are born to die in spite of having every care. After the good, loving, scien¬ 
tific care that was given my babies, with their strong handsome bodies, I 
believe that my Betty was born to die on the day she was 10 months and 
26 days old, and that wee Jeanne was born to a life of just 18 months— 
and that your boy lived his allotted time, happily and well, to die before 
life bruised him. While we can’t accomplish more than is set out for us to 
do, neither can we accomplish less. Brace up, little woman. You have had 
more than enough to knock the feet from under any woman. As God did 
not intend you for motherhood here, there must be some other blessing 
in store for you. And remember always that eventually you will find your 
brood of five, and that the motherhood which will be yours then can never 
leave you. 


Redeemed 
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March 8, 1914 


Dear Redeemed—What a beautiful letter you sent “For Babies 'Sake! ” 
There are many poor mothers who have gone through the same thing and 
who either have not the heart to write about their loved ones gone or who, 
like poor me, cannot put their thoughts, or express their feelings in writing 
as nicely as you have done. I have cried many a Sunday over those letters 
and at the same time was comforted by them. I, too, have felt the sorrow 
of having lost three little ones almost in succession and am left today with 
empty arms. I, too, have had premonitions and such dreams beforehand. 
From once they were born nothing could dispel that feeling that I would 
not have them long in spite of their strong healthy little bodies. After put¬ 
ting them to bed and covering them up, I could get so lonesome for them 
that I would almost wish they would wake again. Many a night I have sat 
up looking down at their little faces while big tears would course down my 
cheeks at the very thought of losing them. 

When sick I was almost frantic until they were well again. With every¬ 
thing to live for, surrounded with love, they were not to remain here long. 
One by one they passed away. As one died it seemed another came until 
finally our last little snowdrop arrived. I felt God would spare our bright¬ 
eyed darling to us to fill that aching void. Year after year went by until six 
happy years had passed, then came the crushing blow. O, it is hard. Let 
me pass over this part quickly. I have read “a mother who, without enter¬ 
taining the least sentiment of complaint at the sickness and death of her 
dearest child, thanks God with perfect submission to His will, receives a 
recompense equal to that of martyrs. ” How very consoling this thought is. 

Like you, Redeemed, I like to feel they are near us. As a great writer says, 
“The apparent absence of our beloved ones neither prevents them from 
seeing us, nor, when God permits, from hearing us speak to them. The 
dead are not absent; they are only invisible. ” After all there is but a little 
while longer for ourselves on this earth. 

Religion, the balm of the wounded heart, has soothed my sorrow and 
gradually calmed down those agonized feelings to a devout submission to 
the will of God. My only care is so to live that I might hereafter meet my 
beloved little ones in Heaven. 

Another Only Waiting 
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Disillusioned 
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March 15, 1914 


Dear Oct 4 th —Thank you for your kind little note. Perhaps the Bible will 
be my consolation again, some time in the future, but a bitter streak turns 
me every which way just now. I go from gay to gloomy, sometime so glad 
that everything is over with, at other times with the feeling that I cannot 
stand living another second. I suppose that it is just the nervous reaction 
of months of worry and hard work, but everything looks so commonplace. 
There is no snap to anything, and I laugh and joke and talk, only to say 
when I am alone, “O, what is the use?” 


The weather never used to affect me—in fact, I loved rain and snow. Now 
I detest them both. My spirits gloom over when the sun does and a good 
book and magazine often prove themselves invaluable friends. To sew 
means to brood. 

Disillusioned 


March 15, 1914 


Dear Enniskillen—I reckon we both feel mighty lonesome a good part of 
the time. I don’t believe in brooding, but when practically every minute 
has been given to caring for a baby, the “lost, aimless, nothing-to-live-for” 
feeling can’t be banished in a second after the little one has gone home. I 
have my boy left and he is a fine little fellow, but the little girls were even 
closer to me. I do not believe in favoritism. I would not give my girls more 
than I would my boy. I would fight for my boy’s life as hard as I did for 
my babies, but a baby is dearer to me than a child out of babyhood. I never 
could wish, as many do, that this or that one had been taken instead of the 
chosen one. Malcolm is a loving little fellow, loyal to his mother, good 
to look at, and a great, if noisy, blessing. Just the one left from the three 
which would have made me such a proud mother. 

“I just haven’t got one sister left out of the bunch,” said the poor lad one 
day, and for the first time I realized that wee Jeanne’s “Ma-hum” was lone¬ 
some too, for the companionship of his spirited tomboy baby sister. 

Disillusioned 
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March 29, 1914 


Dear Sunshine of S.—Can it be that S. stands for the city where I lived for 
19 years? 

I am glad Spring is here. I have actually suffered from the cold last Win¬ 
ter, and it seems to me that most of the time was spent with my feet in the 
oven. We get the wind unbroken, clean from New Hampshire, and while it 
is beautiful in Summer, it makes one’s teeth chatter in Winter. Today some 
golfers appeared on the place so dear to the heart of the enthusiast. I sat 
in my kitchen and watched them bat the ball around in the snow, just as I 
have watched them many times bat it around with rain falling in torrents. 
Then they looked half drowned, and today I’ll wager they were at least 
three-quarters frozen, and I wondered if they would put one-hundreth of 
the vim into wheeling the baby out, or bringing up a scuttle of coal, that 
they do into whanging that ball around. Incidentally I wondered what 
would happen if wifie asked them to step around the corner for some but¬ 
ter or milk in such weather as they can enjoy golfing. 

I often wonder if Happy Family has ever motored out to this town of ours, 
made famous by the Revolutionary fanners of barnyard and stonewall 
fame. One of those ancient old walls cuts off our land from the street. 
Though it is hard to go in and out of Boston, I dearly love the country, and 
while living a mile beyond the village center has its disadvantages, the 
beautiful country around us more than pays for it in my eyes. I used to put 
my wee one in the carriage and stroll along the roads and just enjoy the 
green all around me. A favorite walk was a mile and a half down the road 
to the quaint little cemetery, and wee Jeanne used to watch me water and 
tend the flowers on sweet Betty’s grave. It was always so quiet and peace¬ 
ful there that upset nerves and disquieted feelings smoothed themselves 
out as if by magic. 

To me it was only a garden, made beautiful to a form which I loved, and 
I never came away feeling that I had left my baby behind me. And now 
there will be no little watcher to laugh at mother sprinkling the pretty 
blooms. While there is something infinitely pitiful in the two small stones 
side by side, so is there something infinitely comforting in the thought that 
they are together—as we shall all be someday. 

Meanwhile, it is a case of making the best of this world, which will soon 
put on its beautiful mantle of green. Many of us, I think, will welcome the 
change from white to green. Please write again soon to 

Disillusioned. 
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April 5, 1914 


lam a natural born mother, and want really no other work than to cuddle 
and care for my little ones. Society has no charms for me. Many other 
things that I see others carried away with have no interest for me. I never 
have a doubt but what a loving Heavenly Father is keeping my darlings 
for me in the better home, and that I will find them all some time, and once 
in a while in my strong moments, when I see the injustice and selfishness 
of human nature all around me, I can say from my heart, “My Father, 

I truly am glad that my darlings are in the home not made with hands, 
where they can live and grow up in the true and perfect life, away from 
all the sham and mockery of this one, that I am so tired of; the selfishness 
and deceit of human nature. ” I am glad, but I always end up with the old 
wish that grows stronger every time, I wish, O, so much, that I was there 
too. Do not think for a moment, dear friend, that your little boy is going to 
bring you anything but comfort and help. Fill his little heart so full of love 
for you that there will not be room for anything else. I do not believe that 
children who are loved and understood, and wisely brought up, taken right 
into our hearts and confidence in the little every-day affairs of life, will go 
wrong very far. I wish I could have brought just one of mine up to prove 
this, to see if these things that I so truly believe were not so. 

People do not live with their children. Be a child with them. 

Do not let your boy think for a moment that you loved the little sisters best, 
or that your heart is with them now. Take him in your arms and tell him 
that he is all the dearer to you now, and that you look to him for love and 
comfort, that he must be more to you than ever before. O, I can see my 
little boy s eyes glisten and his little form draw up so proudly when I talk¬ 
ed to him like that, and he would do anything if he thought I depended on 
and trusted him. Tell us more about him, please. My heart is very tender 
toward little boys everywhere. I wish I could believe as you do about every 
one living until their time comes to go. It would take away all that feeling 
that is always with us, “Why did I not do this or why did I do that? ” Per¬ 
haps you are right, but I have always thought that God intended every one 
to live and die a natural death from old age. But from laws not understood 
or not lived up to not many are able to do this. I do think that was his plan 
for the children He created, but we do not know. Please write again very 
soon. 

For Babies ’Sake 
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April 12, 1914 


Dear Disillusioned — Dumpling’s Mamma is right, there is a kind of dis¬ 
illusionment, which is a thousand times worse than death, it is that of re¬ 
ceiving ingratitude and treachery from one you have devoted a whole life 
to; as this destroys all hopes and all faith in human nature. We have had 
this in my family; the favorite of all, who after years of bringing scandal 
on her family, getting out of one low scrape into another, but hoodwinking 
the family into believing she was misjudged by scandalmongers, and like 
all irresponsible, worthless troublemakers, she could gain sympathy by 
weeping copiously whenever she received the condemnation of respectable 
people as she deserved, as people of this type are always full of self-pity. 
She was given up for dead when a young girl and it certainly would have 
been a blessing for herself and all belonging to her if she had died; as she 
lived to marry one of the lowest, meanest degenerates that could be found, 
and confirmed all the scandal about her by marrying in the meanest most 
scandalous way. And she laughed when begged by her family not to bring 
more disgrace on them by marrying such a low rascal, saying “so that is 
where the shoe pinches, is it? ” 

People with any sense of common decency recognize the fact they owe it to 
their family not to do anything that will bring trouble or disgrace on other 
members, for “No man liveth to himself, or dieth to himself. ” But these 
selfish egotists never think of others rights, and consider it ridiculous that 
they should give up a selfish whim to save others pain. But people who 
think they can gain happiness by overthrowing all duty or responsibility 
toward their own family find they cannot evade the Divine justice, “For 
vengeance is mine, saith the Lord; I will repay. ” And invariably those who 
repay their families’ affection with ingratitude and treachery get paid in 
their own coin, by either their husband or children. She gave up a good 
home and a family that always stood by her, right or wrong, for a man who 
seems possessed by a demon. He often beats her and amuses himself by 
threatening to kill her, and makes her support herself and takes her money 
so she would be in rags, only we have given her clothes. And she has so 
lived with him, while he took in another woman to live with them. She was 
considered above the average in looks and refinement once. But she had 
one characteristic I have found invariably goes with those who are bound 
to go to destruction—that is an incurable liking for people of a low, sporty 
type as the only smart or amusing people. And an invincible dislike for 
people of a higher type, considering them tiresome bores and over nice. 
Those who believe women of this type when they tell their folks are hard 
on them and they only want another chance, will find in 99 cases out of 
100 they are lying, as what people of this type want is to lead a lawless 
life, but to reap the reward of the law-abiding. 

Another Disillusioned 
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April 19, 1914 


Dear For Baby’s Sake—Was I right in taking the unaddressed letter of 
April 5 for my own? Your letter has started me thinking hard. I have got 
to come out of my shell. Each week I have closed in on my self—denied 
myself to my friends—craved solitude—watched my boy with eyes that 
saw him not—talked with him and heard with deaf ears his enthusiastic re¬ 
plies. My only means of relief has been this blessed paper, for my husband 
never mentions his babies’ names. He dearly loved the little Betty—it 
seemed as though he could love nothing better. But for his little Jeannie 
he felt the double love. She scorned him, scolded him, repulsed him—and 
then just smiled at him, and his soul was no longer his own. He loved the 
little tonnent for her sister as well as for herself. You and I haven’t come 
to this column because we wanted to receive pity, have we? I think that we 
have written out our stories simply with the idea of getting in touch with 
kindred souls. There are many women who are our very good friends, just 
because we have our babies so snug and deep in our hearts. 

Disillusioned. 
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June 14, 1914 


Dear Amateur—I thought that I would give you all a rest of a couple of 
months but have not forgotten that I owe you tha nk s for your verses which 
I found tucked away in another part of the paper. I have put them in my 
scrap book and now want to wheedle you out of those you sent to “Sassa” 
about the “little feet in the golden street.” I am glad that the small son is 
proving such a blessing to you. May each year increase his value. 

Disillusioned 


June 14, 1914 

Dear Jobe—Of course I remember you and have your letter safely pasted 
in my scrap book with this second letter of yours to me. 

My mother is still with me—a little, chubby woman with twice the ener¬ 
gy of her daughter; so I am more fortunate than you in that way. But your 
angel mother seems as near to you as though she were near you in body. 
Yours is quite the nicest way of feeling towards her that could possibly 
be. In the same way do my two babies stand for me. I have been so un¬ 
settled—so bitter, blue, irritable at times that it has seemed as though my 
heart and brain would burst. Then I think of Betty’s unfailing sweetness 
and gentleness, my beautiful gray-eyed baby—and Jeannie’s never fal¬ 
tering bravery, my baby with the sparkling eyes of brown. And I think of 
those two sweet faces watching out for mother. I don’t need to say any 
more, do I, Jobe—for if the mother you never knew stands for the best in 
your life, so do those two innocents stand for the best in mine. The good 
in me has bad a pretty hard struggle lately. If it were not for the two small 
faces that shine out so bright for me, there are many times when I should 
just give it up. It is hard to laugh with the heart ache. Best wishes to you 
and yours. 

Disillusioned 
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November 1, 1914 


Can any column member help me? I don’t look sick nor do I feel sick— 
just exhausted. My blood registers under 70, but I have red cheeks. I start 
out for a walk feeling well, but suddenly all strength leaves me, and I just 
drag along home. A slight sudden noise sends me into a panic, but in an 
emergency I am cool and level-headed. Though my strength fails me utter¬ 
ly at times, I know that I could tend my boy through weeks of sickness and 
never think of breaking down. Three hours of broken sleep has been my 
average for about 18 months. I don’t know what it is to get up rested. The 
doctor has tried everything but drugs, but fears to give me them because in 
my present state they might cause grave trouble. My hands, feet and nose 
are generally icy cold on the hottest days. To hurry me in anything means 
utter disaster for I am unable then to accomplish anything. While cook¬ 
ing I will find myself opening the refrigerator door. I know I am there for 
some purpose, but have to sit down and think why. One day I sat 30 min¬ 
utes wondering what I had the electric iron connected for, and meanwhile 
the iron was burning through over 1 Vi inches of solid pine board and 
almost set the house on fire. This living in a trance is getting dangerous for 
others, so can you help me in any way? My friends think me light-heart¬ 
ed—a happy-go-lucky whose troubles do not trouble. The doctor tells me 
that I have used up all my nerve centers—that I have not a sound nerve in 
my body—and that time will be my best friend. To go on indefinitely in 
this way is hardly pleasant to think of, and the Winter is a horror to me. I 
cannot keep warm. 

Disillusioned 
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November 8, 1914 


Dear Disillusioned—I have gone through all you wrote and sough t a cure 
faithfully, but could find none. Your suffering are but a part of what mine 
were, although yours seem enough. The doctors had to admit they were at 
a loss to understand such trouble, or able to help. On having my seventh 
child I suffered this way and also on the last baby, but the last was ten¬ 
fold worse. Three times, while shopping, I lost my bearings and wandered 
around until the spell passed. It is truly an awful feeling and not one wom¬ 
an I ever knew except yourself suffered so. When my door bell rung and 
I opened the door, often I did not know the friend that stood there. Some 
of us gain our treasures hard, dear friend, and if after all our troubles we 
lose them, we are censured for wishing to follow. How little some mothers 
know of what others endure. I, too, dread the Winter, as I am cold, too, 
and every day is a battle with poor health, but still I gain very slowly. Get 
a good tonic, and if you can take eggs and milk, you will feel better. The 
sleepless nights are a horror, but no drugs at this time. I am truly sorry. 

Welcome Ten. 
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November 29, 1914 


Dear Welcome Ten—You are a brick! This is Malcolm’s quintessence of 
admiration, so I pass it along to you. Thank you for both of your letters, 
though since receiving your first one I have had reason to wonder if I real¬ 
ly am “your kind of a woman.” 

I have never reached the point of not knowing my friends, though I have 
passed them by many times without seeing them. Neither have I become 
lost, though a number of times I have boarded wrong cars in familiar 
localities. And many objects directly in my vision will be unnoticed by me 
when I want them the most. So I am going through, in a milder form, what 
you suffered from. 

Since Sept 1 my husband, with most of the others in the same office, has 
been on half-time and half-pay—a hard enough proposition in these hard 
times. But the horrors endured by others on the farther side of the sea 
make our loss seem small. 

The wife of one of the other men in the office, also on half pay (though his 
“half’ is within $5 of our “whole”) was bemoaning her lot to me. “Well, 
we have just got to make the best of it,” I at last told her. “It is heaps better 
than no pay at all.” “Yes, I know,” she answered, “but somehow I don’t 
feel sorry for you. Things don’t seem to bother you. I should die if my one 
baby died, yet you come up smiling after losing two. Yours are the very 
broadest shoulders and seem perfectly able to bear all that comes to you.” 

Welcome Ten, I was simply staggered. That my friends should think me 
cold-blooded had never before entered my head. Evidently some people 
judge that the woman who faints or goes into hysterics more truly loves 
her child than the mother who crowds her fears into the background and 
forces herself to “do.” If that is so, I am thankful for the cold-blooded 
streak that, after the first agonized second that made my heart stand still, 
sent me flying for the ice for my Betty’s head, the hot water for her feet 
and kept me saying over and over, “The book says it must be hot, but not 
too hot—so many little feet have been scalded—and her feet are so pret¬ 
ty—such little, little feet.” 

True, she had been slipping down the road for two months before I began 
to really realize her loss, so perhaps my friend is right. I don’t want people 
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to feel sorry for me, but I don’t want to be considered lacking in love for 
my little ones, either. However, my own conscience bothers me surprising¬ 
ly little on this score. 

I don’t seem like a real person. I work like some automaton. The real truth 
is that the sunshine has gone out of my existence. If my people half real¬ 
ized how constantly my thoughts dwell on death they would lock me up. 
When my dear dad drowned a frightened little mouse the other day I was 
almost horrified to find myself saying: “I wish that I was as dead as that 
little animal, with a dead body and no soul perhaps to have to come back 
here to live again.” I would be willing to die—every bit of me—if I could 
forever have peace and rest and all the sleep I wanted, if I just could see 
the two faces for one second first. 

You spoke of a tonic. Do you think the mullein leaves would help me? 
Please write to me often if you can. I do need you. 

Disillusioned 
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December 20, 1914 


Dear Redeemed—Some time ago I sent you and Welcome Ten a joint letter, 
but think it must have got lost on the way, as I have never seen it in print, 
but I want you to know I am deeply interested in you and that I never see 
your name but what across the space I send a message of love and sympa¬ 
thy. 


“Ah me! The Prison House of Pain! What lessons there are bought. 

Lessons of a sublimer strain 
Than any elsewhere taught. 

Amid its loneliness and gloom, grave meanings grow more clear, 

For to no earthly dwelling place seems God so strangely near! ”* 

May He send you the help you need. 

If Only 

* Florence Earle Coats, “The House of Pain” 
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December 27, 1914 


Dear Disillusioned — You, too, are one of those oblong blocks. It is that 
fact that made me claim you as my kind of woman. Your letter might 
have been written by me, it fitted my case so well. I, too, was pronounced 
cold-blooded and heartless. Even my dear father was deceived and 
thought the sorrows did not trouble. Only your kind and mine understood, 
and they were few. I remember a cousin that came to my first child’s 
funeral. She understood, as she had parted with eight dear children. She 
spoke no word, her heart was too full, but the silent hand clasp and tears 
spoke volumes. I remember how it hurt when I was so coldly censured. I 
pondered why they said so, and I reasoned it out that so many come to a 
funeral expecting a scene, and hoping for one, that they feel cheated when 
there is no scene. 


I once heard a woman tell about a funeral she had just returned from 
where there was a painful scene. She said she was glad she went. Can you 
understand such morbid curiosity. Yet it exists strongly. 


I hope you are feeling some better. We never used the remedy you mention, 
but there is a patent medicine that is really fine. At Boston s most highly 
advertised drug stores large size cost $1.07. It is almost white and syrupy. 
It is a builder and will help you wonderfully I feel sure. We are still making 
frequent trips to the drug store and no sign of stopping. Almost 18 months 
since I entered the sick list, but the longest road must have a turn, one 
way or the other, you understand. I often wonder why everything I express 
a wish for is promptly procured, even expensive things that we could do 
without. 


Welcome Ten 
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January 17, 1915 


Dear If Only—You are a good friend! I have been working so hard for the 
past few weeks that I have not had time to answer any of the kindly letters 
written me, but have saved them all for the near future. I should like to 
close you in my front room at least long enough to compare our views on 
spiritualism. We might clash along some lines, but I believe that we should 
have most points in common. I have always chosen to believe that the 
ones we love the most stay very near to us, for you know, 

The crystal bars shine faint between 

The souls of child and mother. 

Somebody has said that should the released spirits dwell near to us, what 
would prevent their unhappiness at our earthly troubles? Only this: I thi nk 
that they have the power to see over and beyond our life here—our trou¬ 
bles must look small to them in the light of the happiness which is even¬ 
tually to come to us. I wish that I could change my “nom” back to the old 
one, but I evidently have many lessons yet to leam, for each day, I think, 
sees me become more and more 

Disillusioned. 
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January 24, 1915 

Dear Dumpling’s Mama—I find that you and I agree splendidly on the 
“nerve” question, but we are absolutely opposite on weather. It is an actual 
wonder that I don’t have blisters on my heels and shin bones, for I sit by 
the hour with most of me in the oven. What isn’t in the oven is on top of 
the stove and soon I shall be growing chilblains on the tip of my nose. If 
a neighbor’s set tubs had not cracked in two, so that I could use the soap¬ 
stone for a bed companion, I should have frozen up long ago. 

My husband calls me his human icicle and I honestly believe he has culti¬ 
vated snoring to a science, just so that I will have to sleep in another room 
away from him. I used to find the small of his back the most beautifully 
satisfactory place to warm my feet, but the yowl he would let out of him 
when my feet first landed was enough to alarm the town. After the first 
shock he was always very mild and docile, and when his teeth stopped 
chattering long enough, he would gasp out, “T-T-Tomm-y! You are the 
c-c-coldest critter this s-side of the North P-p-pole! Gosh! Your veins must 
b-be full of ice water!” Not bad for a man under such strenuous circum¬ 
stances, was it? But he is a good, good boy to me and always has been. 
Since I first met him (I was just 14) I can think of no reasonable request 
made to him which he has not tried to grant. 

Don’t do any more tumbling around. Start the New Year in an upright po¬ 
sition and let us hear good news of you soon. Thank you for writing. 

Disillusioned 
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January 31, 1915 


Dear Disillusioned—I should certainly love to have a “heart-to-heart” 
talk with you, and feel sure it would prove of benefit to us both. Are you at 
all familiar with the phenomena of that great truth? If not, I feel sure you 
would be well repaid should you investigate it. I would like to have had 
you “in my front room ” last night to see and hear the “manifestations ” 
with which we were favored. I hope to hear from you again. 

If Only 


February 14, 1915 


My Dear Disillusioned—Your letters have always interested me and I have 
much desired to see your own “nom ” again, but I’m beginning to feel that 
I shall never again see it signed by you. I wanted to write to you when you 
told us how poorly you were feeling, but I could not. You must be feeling 
better now if you are working. I think you have grieved too much and wor¬ 
ried too much, and yet I know that out of your sorrow hope can spring and 
joy can grow from grief and peace can rise up, like a beautiful white lily 
out of the ashes of despair. Can you not see a silver lining to your cloud? 
I’m sure the spirits of your loved ones can lead you onward and upward 
and ever upward to the “perfect day. ” 


I was interested in your dreams, or rather, visions. You are gifted with 
a psychic temperament and clear conception, and if your friends do not 
always agree with you do not worry. Our judgment is often questioned by 
our friends who do not see as we do. I have learned to respect the judg¬ 
ment of others, but I always had a mind of my own, and the older I get the 
less likely I am to put a ring in my nose for others to lead me by. 


If you let If Only come into your parlor, why not invite me? I should enjoy 
hearing the discussion very much. 


Dorcas 
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February 21, 1915 


Ladies! Ladies!! Ladies!!! This is most truly scandalous! A real scrap on, 
with each week more and more entering the arena on one side or the other. 
I don’t believe in fights nor arguments—but I dearly love both, so I am 
coming in on this, too. Never has the column held such snappy letters, and 
while I, of course, greatly disapprove, I simply can’t wait from one Sun¬ 
day till the next to read who has scored the latest point. 

Scorpio, you “little bone of contention.” You and I disagreed once on the 
subject of bottle and breast-fed babies. But we do agree, I know, on this. 
Love for the two baby daughters who have slipped away from us both. 

My heart is cram full of sympathy for you in this. Any mother with a dead 
baby draws me to her, but the mother of two little girl cherubs is very near 
indeed to me. I know that I should like you and hope you would like me. 
Lots of people say they do. (Vanity as you can see from this statement, has 
no part in me.) You are a brave little girl! 

Glory Quayle—You and I haven’t a blessed thing in common, save that 
we both love Nature. Once you spoke of owning a long nose and red hair. 

I don’t want your nose, for I already have a very nice one all my own 
(I refer you to above extract on “Vanity”) but I wish that I owned your 
hair. Speaking of hair, it is lucky that we do not already wear the badges 
suggested by one column member this Sunday, for if about three of those 
badges got together on a street comer, just wouldn’t the hair fly! Glory, 
you are a game little sport. I should have fallen down under your burden 
long ago. 

Welcome Ten—You walking book of knowledge for the younger mothers! 

I am glad that you are really human. I had put you so far up on a pedestal, 

I was a little in awe of you. I have had some of your sympathy. I know it’s 
there; so come down and shake hands. I like you more than ever for your 
pepper. Of course, mine is an exceptional disposition (vanity extract no. 

2), but wouldn’t my husband’s eyes bulge out if he could see me in the 
role of peacemaker. I have done nothing but fight with that man all day 
Sunday. You see, he shaved his mustache off and I think that he is now the 
homeliest creature that ever walked on two feet. Besides, I will have a sore 
face till it grows out again, for a blacking brush is like thistledown in com¬ 
parison to a mustache in the sprouting stage. And such a jaw as he has got! 
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Welcome Ten, this world would be a better place if we had more wom¬ 
en like you. The mission of this column is to make friends for ourselves. 
All of us have succeeded to a greater or less extent, and your friends are 
legion—mine more than I desire—but I don’t think there is anything really 
bad in the character of any of us. My love to the bunch of you, for I am 
neutral. 

Disillusioned 
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Still Disillusioned 
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November 28, 1915 


Dear Old Friends—Amateur, Welcome Ten, Vesta Domus, If Only, where 
are you all—you and so many others who used to be my good friends? I 
wonder if a little surprise would awaken you to active interest once more, 
for I presume that, though silent as I have been, you are still reading our 
Household Department. 

Do you remember how bitter I was for so long after my wee Jeanne left 
me, and O, so lonesome and heartsick for the sweetness that went with 
her? For months I actually hungered for my baby’s touch, for the tiny 
hands, and feel of the small body, and for something utterly dependent on 
me. Gradually I could feel myself going to smash. I felt that whoever ruled 
the universe was mistaken, unkind—who gave only to see me suffer when 
I was deprived of my dearest, and delighted in the power to make me so 
suffer. 

And there one day Reason stepped in. 

I argued to myself that children born of healthy parents, who are strong 
when born, and yet who die, must be the exception to the rule—if there is 
any fairness in this world. I could not admit to myself that the craving for 
another baby was almost proving stronger than the agony of seeing my 
last born slowly, month by month, starve to death. And yet, I think that it 
is because I love her so—her and the sweet Betty—that I so greatly desire 
another baby girl to bring back to me just a little of that which I have lost. 

I simply can’t accustom myself to being without the care of a baby. 

Almost without knowing what I was doing, I found myself in a doctor’s 
office. With amazed eyes I saw the tell-tale blood register well over 90 and 
heard him pronounce me sound and none the worse for wear, save for an 
unhappy heart and numerous jangled nerves which a happier state of mind 
would help wonderfully. 

To be sure that there was no mistake I hustled down to my family doctor. 
He also pronounced me in good condition, but told me that the only way 
to be sure absolutely was to go into the hospital and there have a tube of 
blood removed and the spinal fluid taken. The spinal fluid test is absolute. 
Sometimes the blood lies, but that is unfailing. 
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And so I went into the hospital to the same specialist who cared for my 
wee one. And just let me say right now that if you know of anybody 
against whom you have a particular grudge just wish on them that spinal 
fluid operation. It took every ounce of my grit to keep from howling at the 
top of my lungs, but vanity, as usual, won out. I always did hate to create 
a fuss in public. But wasn’t I sick for a week after. And the list found me 
still Al. 

My three children came to me because Fate so willed it, but my fourth 
baby I have planned for early Spring. My faith in Heaven’s justice is not 
restored. I cannot feel that “all is for the best” when I see children who 
cannot seem to die, who would be much better off dead. And then remem¬ 
ber my beautiful cherubs. It just can’t seem right to me. But my faith in 
science is great. Can I be blamed if I choose to trust science rather than 
justice, of which I have had two crowning examples? If there is any justice 
I cannot but feel that all should go well with my fourth little one. I realize 
that I may be fashioning a crown of thorns, for myself, but I have faced 
that squarely, and knowing my physical condition as probably not one 
mother in a hundred does, I am going to deliberately take the risk. Just a 
little of Betty’s lovableness, just a dash of Jeanne’s spirit—I never could 
hope to duplicate them—and I shall know a certain measure of recom¬ 
pense. May this little one never live to regret that I gave it life! That is my 
greatest fear—that it may! O, if life will only prove kind to it. 

Still Disillusioned 
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December 12, 1915 


Dear Still Disillusioned—Like you I bemoan the apparent lack of interest 
in the mother and baby column. Why, we used to fill up a page or two and 
now one-half a column goes a begging. Please, Welcome Ten, If Only, 
Glory Quayle and all the other good mothers get busy. As for you, Dear 
Disillusioned, I am happy with you, happy to know that Reason stepped in. 
I know that your faith in Heaven s justice will be restored and will be fay- 
greater and of a different nature than your faith in science. You know dear 
column friend, I had to part with my boy and I can never explain what my 
soul went through in days and tiights of darkest torment before I could 
rise up and say “Thy will be done. ” It is not natural nor expected of us to 
give up our little ones without bitterness and it takes a wonderful faith to 
see God’s hatid in this awful demand. To me the parting with my dear little 
James was the test supreme of my faith in my Creator 

I had my dark moments when I woyydered how Divine Justice could so 
afflict me, arrd even after little Paul s coming I have cried myself sick for 
a caress from my precious James. Not that I do not love Paul—no oyie 
could help loving him—but he never seemed to be a baby and Ifind myself 
again longing to be dabbling in flannel bands, gertrudes, and wee socks. 
James was always a baby, always loving and dependent. Paul was always 
independent, grown up, and even at 3 he is a “boy yiot a baby. ” Of course, 
he hugs and kisses me to perfection, but I never could hold him close and 
caress him as I could baby James. 

Dear Friend, you have my best wishes arrd I will pray that you receive 
your heart’s desire and the restoration of your faith in the justice of Heav¬ 
en. 

Amateur 
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February 21, 1916 


Can anybody tell me of the very best way to bleach clothes that have been 
laid away for a number of years? I want to use some little things which be¬ 
long to my two dead babies, and find that they have yellowed and stained 
to a greater or less degree. Some of the fine dresses need gentle methods. 

I get all the sunshine there is to get. Can domet flannel be successfully 
bleached? I shall be very grateful for all replies in both the daily and Sun¬ 
day Globes. 

Disillusioned 
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May 21, 1916 


Now is the time of the year when children’s diseases flourish, especially 
the whooping cough and measles. Any mother whose child has a “cold” 
should keep that child away from other children, especially babies. Many 
a cold soon develops into a case of whooping cough and measles and 
woe be unto the innocent wee ones who have been exposed to that cold. 
All mothers of small children should keep their children away from other 
children as much as possible unless they are sure that the other children 
have had the two diseases mentioned. Personally, I let no child come near 
my baby. “A burnt child dreads the fire,” and I was badly burned when my 
first little girl died from the whooping cough. 

A young mother I know has a child who has been sick. I asked this mother 
if her child had the whooping cough. While she did not think so, neither 
did she know that the little girl didn’t have it. A few days later while out 
with my baby, I met this mother and her little girl. She was on one side of 
the street and I was on the other. Seeing her about to cross over to me I 
called to her and asked if her little girl had the whooping cough, thinking 
that possibly she might have let it slip her mind at that instant. She still 
didn’t know, but didn’t think so and came right up to the carriage with her 
child. I wasted no time in her vicinity. While I hate to hurt anybody’s feel¬ 
ings, I have come to the conclusion that I will insult anybody by passing 
them directly or by plainly telling them to keep away, rather than undergo 
that moment of torment again. Better a hurt friend than a third stone bear¬ 
ing my baby’s name. And I know that this little woman wishes me well 
and would not injure me or mine for worlds, just through carelessness or 
ignorance she might have brought great sorrow to me. 


Perhaps this may cause some other mother to think twice in a like case, for 
the innocent sounding names of whooping cough and measles can account 
for many an ache in many a mother’s heart. To the young babies they 
many times spell “death.” 


Disillusioned 
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May 28, 1916 


Dear Amateur and Lilian—I thought I would wait and tell you of my new 
babe. 

Well, “Little Sister” arrived all safe and sound—a fine lusty baby of 8 !4 
pounds. The only trouble with her was that her name is “David Gordon,” 
and oh! It broke my heart, for I wanted twin girls, or at least one girl. 
However, small David has made such headway in my affections since 
March 21 (when I refused to look at him), that I fear to touch him at all for 
fear I shall squeeze him into a pancake. While I can’t say that I am glad he 
is a boy, I am no longer sorry that he isn’t a girl, for he is certainly the best 
substitute I ever saw, such a cuddly fat round bunch he is. 

My recovery was very rapid, and I am nursing him very successfully, 
something I have never been able to do before. The first month he was 
nursed altogether, but I have had to have the doctor substitute a bottle 
feeding three times in 24 hours the last little while. Still two-thirds of a 
loaf is better than no loaf, and my 8 A pounds boy weighed 11 l A pounds 
at seven weeks of age—a very good gain. 

To Welcome Ten goes my most grateful thanks. Her suggestion about the 
good cold cream for sore nipples worked wonders for me. I hope that she 
will see this, for I gave her a thought at every nursing for a long, long 
while. 

At the present time I am well and happy, though tired. My baby is a dar¬ 
ling, and while the ghost of “what might have been” often brings a mist 
to my eyes, and a lump in my throat, I can think more peacefully of my 
two baby girls. But O, what a lovely family would mine be if all were 
here, and this is brought before me sometimes with almost a shock. It 
almost seems as though the wee babes must be hovering very near us, and 
so many times I have thought how delighted they would have been with 
Little Brother. 

Do write again. You, Amateur, are the most faithful of us all. Do let us all 
write again. 

Disillusioned 
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June 4, 1916 


Dear Disillusioned—I am so very, very glad that all is well at your houses, 
and hasten to send my best wishes to David Gordon (is it junior?) and his 
happy mother. Of course he is a perfect dear, and how I wish I knew you 
personally. I have been in the house all day, and when “doing my supper 
dishes ” I thought if I only knew dear Disillusioned I would call on her this 
evening. You must thank God, dear, for your blessing, and be resigned. I 
never felt really happy until I brought myself to such a degree of resigna¬ 
tion that I could thank God for taking my dear baby home. I realize how 
“what might have been ” is always in your mind, but some time in the 
years to come you will see in your loss the hand of a loving Father, who 
gathered your little flowers before they were touched by the sinful frost 
of a wicked world. I often think of you and wonder if we know each other 
in the hereafter. Betty and baby Jeanne are happy together, and knew all 
about David Gordon long ago, and I know my dear one is waiting for me, 
and I’m happy in the thought. Where do you live? Write soon again. I just 
love the column. I knew so many Globe mothers once, and now I’m almost 
a stranger. Best wishes and an extra hug for the boy. 


Amateur 
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October 8, 1916 


Dear Amateur—I must either unburden myself to you or else burst with 
pride, and all because of a baby who simply would not be bom a little 
sister. Amateur, the baby I refused to look at is now the loveliest, most 
adorably bewitching, chubby bunch of six-months-old humanity you could 
ever wish to see! Words fail me, but possibly you can catch the drift of 
what I mean, namely, that a baby is a baby, whether it is boy or girl, and 
“Baby” means just everything. 

So far, luck as been with me, and the small son has never known a sick 
day. I nursed him, in part, till he was four months old. Then, in the midst 
of that dreadful July weather, he cut two teeth, and my milk all left me just 
when it was most needed. 

But my small man sailed serenely on, with never a bit of trouble and not 
even a pin point of heat rash. The food I found too late for wee Jeanne has 
proven itself to be all I thought it to be, and my “sour milk” boy is a model 
of beautiful health. He is now six months old and has four teeth, with two 
more only a question of a day or so. He was only just four months old 
when the first two came through. He is a big 28 inches long, 18 A pounds 
weight and 18 Vi inches chest measure. He has not a superfluous ounce of 
flesh, not a crease nor a fold, save in the back of his neck, and he is rosy 
and firm and beautifully molded from head to foot. I am so proud of him 
I am foolish, but I cannot but feel I deserve him. It took all my courage to 
face another possible sorrow such as had twice been my portion, and while 
fear is never far absent from me, I drain each day of its happiness and try 
not to be too distrustful of what the future may hold. 

It is such a beautiful way to get tired out, to have my boy’s springs and 
jumps and twists and turns to blame for this instead of being utterly weary 
through heart sickness. I can’t trust the little fellow alone anywhere for 
fear he will hang himself, or tumble off, or fall out of, or something or oth¬ 
er, any chair, bed, or other place I may place him in or on. I finally found 
the solution of my troubles to be the wash boiler, a sofa pillow to sit on 
and one to lean against and everybody is satisfied. He can neither fall out 
nor tip over the contrivance and this exquisite creation adorned the center- 
piece of our Sunday dinner table. And Amateur, the blossom that smiled 
and nodded and bloomed, beat any florist’s bouquet I ever have seen, and 
no cut glass dish ever held such real beauty as did that wash boiler. I have 
long owed you this letter and trust that baby Paul is as well as he was 
when last you wrote me. 

Disillusioned 
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October 22, 1916 


Dear Disillusioned—How I wish I could see that darling in his washboil- 
er; really I would gladly make a lengthy trip to see the result of a mother s 
pluck and courage. I knew all would be well and that you would never 
regret your determination to be a mother once more. I have thought of you 
many times, and like you, I draw the happiness from each day because 
previous experiences and a broken heart has made me distrustful of tomor¬ 
row. My boy is nearly 4, a great, big, healthy chap, who romps and plays 
all day. My arms seem empty without a wee one, but disappointment seems 
to be my lot. When are you going to change your name? Write soon again, 
as I am really interested in the little chap that has in his own dear way 
helped to heal a mother s heart and to change her rather harsh outlook on 
life. Hug the blessed boy for 

Amateur. 
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March 18, 1917 


Dear Curious Kit—Our wee ones appear to be about of an age, and I won¬ 
der if your babe is apt a pupil in all things mischievous as mine is. When 
I see how quickly his busy little hands can upset an entire room, I wonder 
just what will happen when the even busier little legs get really “going.” 
The first crazy steps are being taken now and the young gentleman is so 
horribly brave he is more often on his head than on his feet. It is truly 
amazing to note what a terrific wallop he will take before he makes an out¬ 
cry, and the smiles break through the tears the instant the little chap is set 
upright on his legs again. His face is, I think, the happiest I have ever seen 
and his smile is as catching as the measles. Five days ago the first double 
tooth came through. The next day he cut the second. Today the third ap¬ 
peared. He also has one eye tooth and two more teeth are nearly cut. That 
will be 14 teeth and my fine boy is not yet quite a year old. I am so proud 
of him and his beautiful strong body that it almost seems as though my 
luck could not last. It is for me, a strange, strange feeling to have a baby 
so well, so strong and large, that I sometimes wonder just what horror is 
being prepared for me to bear in payment....* 

Disillusioned 


*omits long passage offering specific advice about food 
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April 1, 1917 


My Dear Disillusioned—I have wept with you and laughed with you 
through all the years you have been writing to the Globe, and when I read 
your letter to “Curious Kid ” I felt I must write you and tell you how glad 
I am for you that the dear boy is so well and strong, and I just know how 
you are enjoying him. Your description of him is just for all the world like 
that of my boy, 10 years old. Now, dear Disillusioned, just love and enjoy 
that dear boy and don’t look for what might happen. God is good. Just 
trust Him, for the best possible things, and I am sure all will be well. How 
I wish I knew you. We have much in common. I do enjoy the Household 
Department, so much. Write to me, won’tyou? 


Rilma 


July 8, 1917 

Dear Disillusioned—Why not the dear old name again? Surely the wee lad 
has “redeemedyou, ” or are the memories too bitter? I know, dear heart, 
for I, too, have been disillusioned in many, many things. I who a few short 
years ago was so strong in my faith of the goodness of a Supreme Being 
and a kind world. But, alas! the years have brought many changes, until 
my faith seems far in the past, and I wonder if there is a Supreme Being 
who knows and pities our little heartaches. Won’t you write me? Iam pre¬ 
paring again for an event in the Fall and my heart is sad and lonely, and I 
should be glad to have you or any of the sisters write. 

Bittersweet 


July 22, 1917 

Dear Bittersweet and Disillusioned—Would you consider it an intrusion if 
I send a message of love to each of you? I have hesitated long, because it 
is so easy for people to utter well-meant platitudes, when we are just crav¬ 
ing for some definite thought that will help us. I know, my dears, for I’ve 
been there. There are occasions in every person s life that we cannot side¬ 
step. There s no going back, there s no way out, and we must get through 
these circumstances somehow, though we are forever scarred in the 
process. We examine our faith, and pray defiantly, and the first thing we 
know, we are bitter and nearly faithless. May I tell you something that has 
wonderfully helped me, and I believe it was a God-given turn of memory 
that made me see things as they are. When mv boy was small, of course, I 
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was obliged to correct him at times, and deny him some of the desires of 
his little heart. The storm would come, and yet he would immediately turn 
to me, put his fat little arms around my neck, and with the tears still wet on 
his chubby cheeks, he would nestle up to me and say “I love you, mama. ” 
And didn’t I love the little fellow just then! Years afterward when I was on 
the verge of despair, and wondering what was the use anyhow, I happened 
to remember what I have just told you, and it was like a flash of light. We 
can no more understand God s purposes in our lives than a little child. If 
we poor, faulty parents love our little ones better than life itself how much 
more does the dear Heavenly Father love us and pity us in our times of 
storm. 

Truly, what we need is the trust of the little child, to look past our faith 
with our tear-stained faces turned to Him who marks the sparrow s fall, 
and receive the love, sympathy and help that He has for all those who 
trust Him. Dear sisters, I’m not preaching to you, but laying bare a leaf 
from my own experience which threatened for a time to be too much for 
me. I could write a whole lot more, but I’ll wait to hear from you. If I can 
help you any further, or any of the other troubled sisters wish to write me, 
please let me know, and I’ll be only too glad to answer. Please don’t think 
I’m too old to enjoy life, because I’m yet on the sunny side of 40, but I do 
truly pity all the troubled ones who write to the greatest column on earth, 
and I do want to help you all. Please write me. 

Pollvanna 


August 5, 1917 

Dear Polly anna — Don’t ever hesitate to write to me, for your letter was a 
dear, and I thank you, but if you read my letter to Faith and Hope Mother 
in the same issue as your own you will see that I cannot help feeling as I 
do. I am afraid that I have gotten Disillusioned in wrong, not meaning to, 
for I only wanted her to come back under the old nom,for as Redeemed 
I loved her letters about little Janet and hoped perhaps she was ‘Re¬ 
deemed. ” Once more, perhaps, like myself, the scars are too deep. Dear 
Pollvanna, I would I had the faith of a little child, but alas I have reason 
now. Write again to 

Bitter Sweet. 
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August 12, 1917 


Dear Bitter Sweet—Your note made me realize that I must answer as 
quickly as possible, else the misunderstanding might grow. 

When I received your letter I was in the midst of another spell of mental 
suffering, which I suppose I will someday become used to accepting as the 
inevitable price I have to pay for loving my babies. 

You will perhaps remember how the little chap cut his 16 th tooth at just 13 
months of age, and how his weight began to slide down hill? Very grad¬ 
ually he climbed back again, stood still for a couple of months while his 
appetite began to slowly disappear. Suddenly he began to lose again a little 
bit, then more and more. Food disgusted him, bottle, solids, anything to 
eat; 7 ounces were dropped in 6 days, then 6 ounces in 4 days, and then 10 
ounces in 2 days. My baby at 1 year weighed 25 lbs; at 16 months only 22 
lbs. One day he threw up his milk—the first time in his life. 

My heart stood still and I felt as though actually my brain would burst. I 
wished that the baby and I were both dead and under the sod together, for 
it suddenly seemed to me that I could not live to see my third baby die, 
the second one to starve to death! I remembered the red-cheeked, splen¬ 
didly built boy of four short months ago, and slowly the vision changed 
till Jeanne lay before me as she was when I tucked her into the lovely bed 
of velvet and silk—my Jeanne, whose terrible death seemed about to be 
duplicated by the baby brother. With all my soul I wished that there was a 
tangible something I could get my hands onto, to fight with, to wage war 
against! But we cannot fight against destiny, and the hopelessness of it 
all almost crushed every atom of courage out of me—till I took one more 
good look at the languid, pale, thin baby boy in front of me. I don’t re¬ 
member ever being any madder in my life than I was the next few seconds. 
I can truly say that if the babe died now, I would have no regrets, for the 
simple reason that I have given him my entire attention and done for him 
everything I should have done, and loved him devotedly. Was all this to 
count for nothing? Not if I could scrap it out! So here we are in Rockport 
again, with the sea breezes blowing their strength into my cherub, who is 
twice as strong, though but little, if any, fatter. His appetite is enormous. 
But I cannot hope to have him altogether well till the last four teeth come 
through. At 16 months we find that the 17 th , 18 th , 19 th and 20 th teeth are all 
fast forming, so you see things are being made just as hard for my wee boy 
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as nature can make them. I feel encouraged, but am not altogether easy in 
my mind in regard to him. Your letter touched a cynical chord, for of all 
times I am less prepared to write the old “nom” now than ever before. I 
think of you as my real friend, you and Pollyanna, and so many others. As 
to my belief and faith: As my boy is done by, so shall I believe. This is my 
first letter for a long while, and while I am in exile I do hope to hear from 
all who think of 

Disillusioned. 
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September 9, 1917 

My Dear Disillusioned—I am so anxious to hear from the dear baby boy, 
and have searched the Globe column the first thing to see a word from 
you. Your silence makes me fear that you have no good news for us. O, my 
dear, I hope and pray that you will not be called upon to give up this dear 
little one also. Please let us hear. I wrote some few letters to the column, 
when I was going through my Gesthemane, and only two or three ever an¬ 
swered, you among the number, and I have followed you very closely, and 
wept and rejoiced with you. My heart goes out to the baby boys the most, 
as mine have all been boys, but I love them all. Now please write at once 
and tell us how it is with you. I know, dear, just how you felt, for I have 
been through it all not twice, but four times, and not one left me. I worship 
babies, and went through everything for them. I wonder if you will remem¬ 
ber 

For Babies ’ Sake. 


October 14, 1917 

Dear Disillusioned—Your letter touched my heart, for I know the strug¬ 
gle you are going through. I saw one wee boy lose, then win in the fight 
against starvation, only to lose again and at last give up the struggle while 
I stood by powerless. So, dear friend, I know how ill-prepared you are. 

I hope the sea breezes have given strength back to the wee lad and cour¬ 
age to his mother. Let me know how he is. 

Bitter Sweet 
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November 11, 1917 


For Baby’s Sake—Don’t ever wonder again if I remember you, for your 
letters to me are packed away in my treasure box with all the dearest and 
nearest of the tiny clothes and play things that will never be used again. 

Rockport worked wonders with the boy, for not one meal was refused 
from the hour we arrived there. The little chap was too weak to set foot 
to the ground at first, but a few days saw him toddling everywhere. The 
one big drawback was his refusal to take a nap under any condition, so 
his eyes looked a trifle tired all the time. We all know how very import¬ 
ant the nap is for the little child’s general welfare. He gained 26 ounces 
in 23 days, grew to like potato and bread, and I was so happy I couldn’t 
even be homesick. For two weeks after we arrived home he continued to 
improve, and though not the perfect boy of one year, he was in decidedly 
good condition. When his appetite left him in April he turned against his 
“soured milk” and everything else and we could never get him to take it 
again. This fermented milk is the most wonderful preventative of bowel 
trouble ever known and my little fellow had never had the least trouble of 
any kind while taking this milk. He got through the Summer all right, but I 
suppose I was too happy over the continued gain after arriving home from 
Rockport, for at the end of the two weeks he had a set back. The attack 
lasts 2 Vi weeks but did not seem to bother him much. He lost only a few 
ounces, continued hungry and happy and looked the picture of health. His 
mother did not feel quite as serene, though I followed the doctor’s direc¬ 
tions absolutely. Six days after recovering came the second attack, just 
as he was in the pink of condition. Green corn in the cow’s fodder was 
to blame this time. The flesh just fell off my poor babe. There was some 
vomiting, considerable pain, and such a dreadful green color, and right 
then and there I lost my courage. In a few days, what I had worked so hard 
for for weeks, was lost, all the plumpness and color, and happiness, and I 
began to wonder just what kind of a grudge Fate had against me. I guess 
it’s a sure bet that I wasn’t bom to get much pleasure out of my babies. 

Finally the very expensive experiment of giving him the condensed germ 
which makes the fermented milk was tried. Being tasteless he did not 
object to it, for it does not ferment until in the bowel. In two days he was 
gaining weight and gained 11 ounces back in about a week. The third day 
he was better and has been perfect ever since. This trouble being overcome 
I felt that I could breathe again, but about two weeks ago the young man 
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found another way to torment the very soul out of me by turning against 
liquid foods. This is a rather serious thing to have happen with a baby only 
18 months old. I have tried his milk in the cup and the bottle—with bar¬ 
ley, groats, oatmeal, brown sugar, no white sugar, plain milk, every way 
possible. He will not take broths of any kind, doesn’t like bread and milk, 
bread pudding, custards, and sometimes will take bread and many times 
won’t. He can have his choice of homemade white or oatmeal bread. He 
loves baked potatoes, but he can’t live on them. I know what he ought to 
eat. I have had a great deal of bitter experience, but it is not because I have 
taken chances or made crazy mistakes. Knowing what the boy ought to 
have, can’t make him take it if he won’t. If it was medicine I would hold 
his nose and stand him on his head, so that he would down it, but you 
can’t give a child food this way, for the very good reason that it would do 
him no good. I wonder if there is anything more depressing than caring 
for a child by no means sick, yet not really well. The small lad’s spirits are 
overflowing. He toddles around all day and sleeps well at night. If there is 
any mischief to get into, he gets there. His body is thin, but his legs plump 
and his face like an apple. His eyes are bluish and his color changes from 
pink to very white. Many times one cheek is blazing red, the other pale. 
Some days he looks beautiful—rosy and sparkling with fun. 

I appeal to the entire column. What can tempt this baby’s appetite? There 
is no organic trouble of any kind. The sweet sister starved because, eat as 
she would, the food finally did her no good. This boy would grow like a 
weed if he could be tempted to eat. 

Disillusioned 
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November 25, 1917 


Dear Disillusioned—I wish I could make you realize how keen my inter¬ 
est is in your problem. I would do almost anything to see you and have a 
chat with you. I believe if I knew where you lived I would find you. I have 
a friend who nearly lost her baby boy from green corn in the cow s fodder. 
He was ill for months, sickly for nearly a year. He is 5 years old now, well 
and strong, but on a diet and strictly watched. I know you have fussed over 
Sonny s food and arranged it in every tempting way possible, so any sug¬ 
gestions I could possibly offer would be stale. I think of you often and the 
sweet darlings and patiently wait for your change of name. 

Amateur 


January 20, 1918 

Dear Disillusioned—How is the small boy? Growing, I hope. You will see 
where a wee daughter came to us, and she is so dear and sweet and we 
love her so dearly after waiting all these years that sometimes I hold my 
breath for fear I may have to pay the penalty for loving her too much. 

Bitter Sweet 
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February 24, 1918 


Dear Amateur—I have not written to the column since the last of Septem¬ 
ber, but will try now to reply to your letter. 

The little fellow went from one spell of sickness into another—would 
just get to acting and feeling well, when down he would go again. Final¬ 
ly, on Oct 24 I took him to Boston to one of the big doctors. He took the 
baby’s entire history, and yet could find no real reason for his troubles. 

He not only allowed all that I had ever given the babe to eat, but added 
to it, and with each meal two teaspoons of a certain medicine were to be 
given, a horrible mixture that the boy fought with might and main. After 
the second dose he put two and two together and refused to eat at all. This 
went on for two days, until I was one bunch of nerves. As a last resort we 
took him to an osteopath. The very next day the poor little chap acted as 
though his food really tasted good to him. Not that he was cured, but the 
dreadful gas pressure had been removed for the time being. At the end of 
eight treatments, two each week, my boy was romping around like a real 
baby, and had gained a pound. His second chin had started to grow and his 
face was rosy and happy, and all the bluish shade had gone from under his 
eyes. And then the 19 th tooth began to bother him. He vomited and was O! 
so miserable again. But a week after the tooth came through he was better 
than ever, and was a real joy to watch, though his body was frightfully 
thin. However, his chubby legs and face made everybody remark on his 
healthy appearance, and certainly he looked good to any eyes, but partic¬ 
ularly to his mother’s. And then the other side of his jaw swelled hot and 
red, and vomiting, with loss of appetite and weight followed. It necessitat¬ 
ed my taking him up so much at night that I was very fearful of his getting 
chilled. We managed beautifully, though, till the very first day of the bitter 
cold weather. On that day our hot-water heater blew itself up, and for nine 
days, Amateur, we had only a kitchen stove and two oil heaters to keep us 
warm. By day it was all right, but at night it mean constant watching, and 
so much of the house had to be left bitterly cold. My babe stood it for five 
days, and then a hard cold developed. This led to croup, and on one night 
every breath was fought for. Then earache developed, and as a last straw 
all the drains froze up and we could use almost no water, and O, such a 
time! You would have to “live” it to appreciate it. Things began to look 
better after the heater got started again, but two days later at midnight we 
had to send a hurry call to the doctor. I sensed something wrong. I don’t 
know why. So strange was the look my wee one gave me, so dreadfully 
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like his sister’s face as she lay dying was the look on his, that I felt my 
heart just about to break. 

I think I gave up all hope then, and when the doctor came and said it was 
acidosis it seemed as though my cup was full to overflowing. Prompt treat¬ 
ment overcame that danger and now, five days later, he is acid free. 

There isn’t much left of my boy but spunk. He doesn’t want to eat, and 
so doesn’t gain strength fast. His jaw still bothers him, though the tooth 
appears to be well on the way. My poor little chap has about gone to 
Death’s door just cutting teeth. I wonder if he will be fortunate it he 
doesn’t slip quite through? I many times feel that life isn’t worth the 
living and it would be a kindness to let him go. Nine months with wee 
Jeanne and a losing game at the end—almost 10 months with this boy and 
a good chance to lose here. I wonder what I have done to be so punished 
through my children. Malcolm had to be fought for for over two years of 
his babyhood, and sweet Betty is sleeping by my wee Jeanne’s side. It is a 
pretty saying that “children are worth all they cost!” But is it a true one? I 
know that all the pleasures I have had from my children cannot pay for the 
weeks and months of torturing anxiety that have been my portion. I also 
know that had they cut their teeth less hard and less rapidly I should have 
four fine children instead of one boy and an unfortunate little invalid. 

Two doctors are working over him constantly. One thinks that the chances 
are about even, for what food is eaten is poorly assimilated. A splendid 
constitution has been sorely overtaxed. My dear little fellow has not had 
a fair chance. The other doctor says that if he can hold on till Summer a 
vacation at the seashore will help him. I wonder if I can stand it to see my 
boy like this for six months more? I just reckon I’ll have to. At any rate “I 
am up against it.” Thank you for writing me. I’m pretty well bent, though 
not yet broken, and letters do help to cheer one up. 

Disillusioned 
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April 14, 1918 

Dear Disillusioned—I wonder how your baby is getting on, and if his 
appetite has improved any. My little girl has cut six teeth in the last two 
months. Since I weaned her she eats very little, but will drink meat broth 
and milk, so is keeping pretty fat. I was so pleased the last time you wrote 
to know that your baby was pretty well, as I have always been interested in 
him. 

Monica 
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Redeemed 
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May 19, 1918 


Dear Bee Bee—I want to send you my warmest congratulations on your 
baby boy’s return to health. You are a new writer and so will probably not 
recognize my nom, although I had many splendid column friends some 
five years ago. 

Your letters show you to be a real little mother, and you won’t regret the 
sleepless nights nor anxious days that are safely past. It is easy enough 
to be proud of a baby whose good health causes it to be no trouble, but 
the test of real mothering comes when self has to be put absolutely aside 
and only the little one’s wants considered. A clean, fat baby is not by any 
means always the best mothered at all. There is nothing in this world that 
can ever feel quite so good to me as a little fresh velvety face snuggled up 
in my neck, and I pity a nature that is so warped that unselfish love for a 
baby can have no part in it. 

I hope that Charlie (which, by the way, is my dear dad’s name), keeps right 
on improving. I wish you the best of luck and hope that you will write to 
me. Will my old friends welcome back 

Redeemed? 
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Epilogue 
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March 8, 1930 


Dear Bitter-Sweet—Of my many column friends of the past you and Ama¬ 
teur were two of my very best, and I was so glad to see your name again. 

Nearly 20 years ago I carried a broken heart to the column sisters and the 
wonderful response to my need will always be a bright spot in my life.. .1 
have all your little notes of encouragement and have never forgotten how 
during your own trouble you tried to help me. So many times you asked 
me to changed my second nom.. .Perhaps those awful years make me dou¬ 
bly appreciate the comparative serenity of my life now.. .Will you write 
your old friend? 

Hail Columbia, Tra-la-la 


Ada Govan’s May 18, 1918 letter signed “Redeemed” seems to be the last time she used 
that name in Confidential Chat. When she returned to the column in the late 1920s, it was 
as “An Eye for an Eye.” (Her use of “Hail Columbia, Tra-la-la” in the letter above was a 
temporary change to mark the occasion of reconnecting with “Bitter Sweet.”) It is possi¬ 
ble she used other noms between 1918 and 1927. 

David Gordon survived his childhood and was featured as his mother’s assistant in Wings 
at my Window. He was the model for the “Children into Bird Lovers” chapter in that book 
which would so impress Rachel Carson. 

Ada Govan’s “angel babies” became birds. She was explicit about this in her book and 
in her Globe letters as “Of Thee I Sing.” I will leave the reader with passages from two 
letters that made this connection. 

In an April 8, 1937 letter to “Dream Birds,” she confided, 

Here is a tiny secret I’d love to share with you. Almost from the instant the birds 
came to me, thereby changing my pain-filled world into an earthly paradise, I have 
seen what no one else has even glimpsed. Plain as plain can be, I see beneath each 
glorious feathered coat, a Good Angel in disguise. 

In a June 17, 1937 letter to “Entre Nous,” she wrote, 

Even the little daughters have come nearer, for I seemed to find them in the feel of 
silken feathers, soft as a baby’s hair; and in warm clinging toes, like tiny clasping 
fingers. There lies the secret of the love I bear my feathered children. 
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